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EDITORIALS 


Pasturing His Lambs _ Itisa beautiful picture of peace and serenity 
which David presents to us in the inspired 


words of Psalm 23. David’s words become mine. The Lord is my Shepherd, 
and therefore I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 
There is no need to be on guard, to watch nervously, to tremble at every 
sound. Food is plentiful. There is time to eat it and digest it in quietness and 
safety. Then He leads me beside the still waters where I may drink without 
fear of being swept away in a dangerous current. Here He restores my soul, 
and then leads me on into the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 
He leads me; He does not drive. I follow confidently, trustingly, anywhere. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for my Shepherd is with me. 

My Shepherd is with me. I have experienced that love of Jesus, that 
comfort and peace, but — have I passed on His comforting presence to my 
pupils? They are living in a world of war and distrust, in a family agitated 
by alarming headlines, scare news flashes, and perhaps with parents worried 
about an older brother or sister overseas. Have I done anything to put the 
minds of my pupils at ease? Have I made them to lie down in green pastures, 
in obedience to Christ’s command to me to feed His lambs? Or have I kept 
the children on edge, warning them all too frequently of the dangers that 
beset them all around, of the serpent that may be hiding under that inviting 
rock, or the wolf that may be lurking in that beautiful clump of cedars, or 
the torrent that may snatch them away if they are not constantly on their 
guard as they drink? In my zeal, have I made their lives a nightmare of fear 
and suspicion and distrust? Have I unconsciously pictured their Good Shep- 
herd as a cruel slave driver who critically watches their every action, punishes 
them for every indiscretion, and threatens eternal punishment if they make 
one willful mistake? 

It is so easy to use the Law in all its severity, so difficult to convey the 
sweetness of the Gospel. It is so easy to arouse and terrify, so difficult to 
quiet and reassure. 

June is here. In a few days your children will be out of school for the 
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summer. What will they take along with them? Will the love of the Good 
Shepherd accompany them on their vacation, giving them joy and confidence, 
or will they be uneasy, confused, worried? The answer depends largely on 
you, their teacher. It may depend much more than you think upon your atti- 
tudes and your emphases during the last few school days. 


To New Teachers: Graduation or commencement brings pleas- 

; : ant memories. The years of classroom prep- 
Go Out! Go in Faith! aration for a great sailing are finished. The 
last assignment has been met, and you are through. Somebody hands you 
a cap and gown. You march down the aisle to receive that diploma. Now 
you are ready to follow the call you received in April. 

Once long ago a call came to a man named Abram living in his father’s 
house in Mesopotamia, Ur of the Chaldees, in Haran. God said to him: “Leave 
your country, leave your folks, leave your father’s home. Go to the land 
I will show you.” He was asked to leave his beloved family behind, to go 
away to a strange place. “By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise as in a strange country.” (Heb. 11:8, 9.) 

You, too, are being asked to follow God’s call to go away from home, 
family, familiar surroundings, to a new place to serve God. 

No doubt mixed emotions and many questions well up in you as they 
once welled up in Abram. 

But you have been called — called into God’s service — to a place He has 
selected for you. There you will faithfully feed God’s sheep and lambs. Like 
Abram, you will become a faithful, compassionate herdsman of God’s flock. 
Through stormy weather, on bleak and cold days, in springtime and summer, 
day in and day out, there will be sheep and lambs to feed. This is no job 
for a hireling, one who is afraid to sacrifice his life for the sheep. 

So Abram went when God called him. He went out in faith. He believed 
that God knew what He was doing. He believed God would bless him and 
take care of him. Abram was blessed beyond measure. 

As you graduates go out, go in faith. Believe that you are God’s children, 
redeemed with His precious blood. Believe that God needs you where He 
has called you. Believe that you have the talents which He will use in His 
own way to make His kingdom come if you are faithful. Believe that the 
time is short, that you have no time to dawdle. (Kingdom business is urgent 
business.) Believe that your prayers will be answered in God’s own time 
and way. 

Try God! Take His promises at face value. Do God’s will. 

This is your great moment. This is your chance to do great things for 
and with God. This is the opportunity you have prepared for. Go out, but 
go in faith — deep-rooted faith in the Triune God. J.C. 
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Who is a Commy? Mrs. Eugene Meyer made news in February when 

she denounced Senator McCarthy, Senator Jenner, 
and Representative Velde in a blistering contemptuous address delivered to 
the American Association of School Administrators. The purpose of her tirade 
was to stop investigations of Communism in education. 

For months the academic atmosphere was saturated with charges and 
countercharges. Then the lightning struck. It may have relieved the tension, 
but it also started a conflagration. People who were previously noted for dis- 
cretion became extremists. Even prior to the explosion Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association, told reporters in 
Washington that he knew of no Communist party members in the teaching 
profession and had never seen a Communist slanted textbook. This reaction 
was probably a rebuttal to Dr. Ella Dodd, a onetime functionary in the 
Communist Party, who declared before a Senate Committee that there are 
from 600 to 750 Communist Party teachers in the New York area. 

Let us be charitable and assume that there are few Communists in the 
teaching profession. However, it is fantastic to conclude that a rabid aggres- 
sive group like the Communist Party would keep its hands off the educational 
system and be without converts in the teaching profession. For a period of 
about twenty years it was free to propagandize. Under the disguise of decep- 
tive titles Communists worked diligently in the colleges and universities to 
convert the future educators of the country. It is reasonable to conclude that 
they had some success. 

A prime difficulty is this: There are well-meaning people who may be 
tainted with Communism and don’t know it. One is reminded of the good- 
natured dog whom neighborhood children pestered by tying tin cans to its 
tail. The dog finally became so accustomed to the nuisance that every time 
it saw a tin can lying in an alley it backed up to it and waited patiently for 
someone to tie it to its tail. Isn't it possible that, after harboring and even 
abetting Communism during the depression thirties and the conflagration 
forties, people may be backing up to the old tin can, not knowing what a real 
nuisance it is? 

A statement made by Samuel Webster in 1777 seems appropriate in this 
instance: “Encroachments on the people's liberties are not generally made 
all at once, but so gradually as to be hardly perceived by the less watchful; 
and all plastered over, it may be, with such plausible pretenses that before 
they are aware of the snare, they are taken and cannot disentangle themselves.” 

Since the possibility exists that there could be deviations from accepted 
principles of American democracy, it seems reasonable that education should 
not be immune to investigation. There are those who agree but argue that 
any investigation should be conducted by a local board and not by a federal 
agency. Others contend that since a relatively few high-powered schools of 
education direct the thinking of most school administrators, a problem of 


national scope is involved. 
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In a democracy the right to investigate cannot only be condoned; it should 
be encouraged. However, not every new idea should be considered sub- 
versive. The Board of Education of the City of New York appropriately 
stated: “The democratic process is destroyed when disagreement becomes 
disloyalty. Such enforcement of an orthodoxy of thought, or, more precisely, 
of an absence of thought, will produce a generation of youth who will be 
soft material for the iron mold of totalitarianism.” 

Some basic problems are these: (1) How can we maintain academic 
freedom without abusing the privilege? (2) Where is the line of demarcation 
between personal privilege and social control? (3) On what bases shall areas 
of responsibility be defined? 

One thing is apparent, and that is that the children of this day should be 
given abundant practice in dealing with problem-solving situations. H.G. 


What’s Cooking Summer activities create quite a problem for some 
This Summer? people. They have to regear their thinking so that 

summer activities come into focus long enough to 
do something about them. Other people just live for vacation time. All winter 
they think about outings, excursions, places to go when summer comes. 

Between these two extremes we might find three groups of people who 
plan their summer activities in the following way. 

First, there might be the group which finds that the summer must be used 
to catch up financially. All winter financial problems have invaded the waking 
hours and stolen from valuable sleep. The summer comes as a welcome earn- 
ing period so that the debt can be reduced, coal provided for. 

If you have such a problem, by all means work at the best-paying job 
you can find to help you make a good financial adjustment. But that is only 
first aid. You are trying to cure symptoms. You must get at the root of the 
trouble. 

If the salary isn’t adequate, go to the people who are paying your salary, 
and discuss it with them. Manual labor, fine and wholesome as it is, should 
be an emergency measure. You can spend your summer more profitably. 
There are those who have done manual labor every summer for years who are 
now saying: “If I had just gone to school . . . I could have managed somehow.” 

Second, there might be a group which feels it must “get away from it all.” 
The people of this group want rest and recreation. They think of travel, 
fishing, and golf. 

It’s a wonderful idea. Don't be selfish about it, though. Why not make 
your travel pay dividends to your classroom next winter? See the things you 
teach. If you are in the Midwest, visit the Mark Twain country along the 
Mississippi. See the Lincoln home at Springfield, Ill. Get a firsthand knowl- 
edge of geography by checking landscape phenomena. 

If you want recreation, how about paying a little of your community rent 
by directing a playground group, teaching swimming at the local pool, or 
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leading a nature-study hike? Keep an eye on the home base, and make what 
you want to do tie in with your winter program. It will be fun. 

Third, there is always a group that is looking for further training. These 
people are thinking about summer school, about workshops that are being 
offered on many campuses. 

If you are a teacher and have been giving out all winter long, you need 
to replenish your supply. You need stimulation. Get away from your com- 
munity into new surroundings, and see if you can live yourself into that 
community. Go into a classroom to learn new things. Get into discussions. 
Talk to people who think differently than you do. Evaluate what they have to 
say. Broaden out, and see if you can get a new viewpoint, a better under- 
standing of your profession, a deeper insight into your field. 

Use the programs that are being offered to you on the campuses of Seward 
and River Forest, the St. Louis Seminary and Valparaiso University, and 
others. These schools are there to serve you so that you may serve the Church 
better. 

In reality, the grouping doesn’t matter so long as you gear your activity 
to more efficient service in the Kingdom of God. 


The Worship of Procrustes Procrustes was a mythological charac- 
ter whose fame rested on a bed. When- 


ever a sojourner asked for a night’s lodging, Procrustes was always ready 
to provide accommodations. However, the weary traveler had to fit the bed. 
If he was too long, a segment was chopped off. If he was too short, a pulley 
arrangement would stretch him the required distance. The bed was probably 
of average length, and people were forced to fit the situation. 

Many signs seem to indicate that Procrustes rules again. He is the god 
of the day. Today he would be called Mediocrity. World-wide socialism has 
as one of its doctrines the elimination of differences and standardization of 
a human product. An economic aristocrat is dethroned by taxation. The 
incompetent seek refuge in various organizations or gain stature through 
bribery. Private and parochial schools are frowned upon because they con- 
tribute to social segmentation. Evaluations of pupils based on competition 
are considered taboo. School administrators all too frequently look with 
favor on kowtowing parasites and ignore or penalize people with ideas. Little 
people are put on pedestals, and the intellectual giants are decapitated. 

Unless man quits worshiping Mediocrity, this new god will destroy him. 
Mediocrity is supported by socialism, which is described in an editorial of 
the London Times as “competition without prizes, boredom without hope, 
war without victory, and statistics without end.” Quite a dismal prospect, 
eh, Watson? H.G. 


Cosr or War. — World War II cost the United States $360 billion, or 
two years’ average national income, against $35 billion or six morths’ income 
for World War I. — Twentieth Century Fund. 


Distinctive Values in American Education * 


Maktin J. NEEB 


The subject of my address is “Dis- 
tinctive Values in American Educa- 
tion” with particular reference to sec- 
ular higher education; Christian 
higher education; and the higher edu- 
cation of pastors and teachers. 


I 
SECULAR HIGHER EDUCATION 

The whole ideal of the university is 
rooted deep in Western civilization. 
It is older than parliaments, older than 
the modern state itself, and over the 
centuries it has assumed many func- 
tions. It has been a refuge for schol- 
ars, a treasure house of facts, an in- 
cubator of new ideas and new ideals. 
At its best, it has always been the 
preserver, propagator, and perpetuator 
of human wisdom. The proper func- 
tion of the university, wrote Cardinal 
Newman, is “teaching universal 
knowledge.” 

United States universities have not 
always lived up to that maxim. Under 
the influence of the Germans, who 
carried their pursuit of facts for their 
own sake to the last extreme, the lab- 
oratory began to overshadow the 
classroom, the specialist, the student; 
and the idea that men must become 
well-rounded human beings before 
they become specialists was almost 
forgotten. In a more recent day 
United States education fell into the 
anarchy of free electives. It scattered 
courses piecemeal before its students 
to be sampled as their tastes or fancy 
dictated. 

But in our day there are signs of 
a reversal of this trend; indeed, the 
emphasis upon the core curriculum 


and the energetic promotion and in- 
troduction of programs of general edu- 
cation indicate a wholesome concern 
for basic values and a more accurate 
recognition of the function of men and 
women in life. 

With all the splendid accomplish- 
ments and contributions that Amer- 
ican colleges and universities engaged 
in secular education have made to the 
welfare and progress of our nation, it 
is a great pity that there has been so 
little recognition of the ultimate po- 
tential value which makes the final 
contribution to the “well-rounded per- 
sonality,” which schools attempt to 
foster. I refer, of course, to the feeble 
and sporadic recognition given to the 
spiritual aspect of every human life 
and the recognition of the only valid 
analysis of the nature and the destiny 
of man. 

This cleavage which divides intel- 
lectual from spiritual life is probably 
the most ominous defect of modern 
civilization. In our country secular 
higher education, particularly the tax- 
supported areas of it, is trapped, 
sometimes by desire, sometimes by 
necessity, into reflecting this public 
philosophy of life instead of objec- 
tively reflecting the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages of which higher edu- 
cation is presumably the custodian and 
the dispenser. The result for Amer- 
ican students in higher education has 
been either indifference to religion or 
a kind of precarious intellectual schiz- 
ophrenia. 


* Address made to the Academic Con- 
vocation, Seward Nebr., March 15, 1958. 
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The tensions of our day, as well as 
the experience of our people, partic- 
ularly during the last three decades, 
have underlined the untenable nature 
of this educational philosophy, which 
limits its official perspective to the 
mind and the body. This lack of rec- 
ognition of the inevitable interaction 
between mind, body, and soul consti- 
tutes not only an incredible ignorance 
of readily observable fact and a conse- 
quent evasion of educational responsi- 
bility, but it is also the greatest na- 
tional disservice which can be ren- 
dered by a college or university, par- 
ticularly in this century, when the 
fanatically oriented philosophy of 
Communism is making such gigantic 
gains in its efforts to popularize its 
purely animal approach to life and to 
annihilate the recognition of the spir- 
itual and the place of God in the 
hearts and minds and lives of men. 
The greatest value, therefore, which 
our public American higher education 
can and should add to its magnificent 
potential in mental and physical de- 
development is a dedicated search for 
the absolutes of faith that are the only 
effective source of moral direction. 

It was easy 25 years ago to take for 
granted the expectation that the twin 
blessings of education and democracy 
would inevitably increase and be ex- 
tended until they filled not only our 
own country, but the entire world and 
converted it into a reasonably good 
facsimile of the kingdom of heaven. 
Nothing was wrong with mankind, it 
was assumed, that would not yield to 
the improved techniques of education 
and the growing competence of the 
scientific method. 

It cannot be successfully denied, 
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without simultaneously denying the 
efficacy of higher education, that 
many secular institutions of learning 
helped to create this climate of Amer- 
ican thought and were themselves 
transformed by it. Too often the basic 
approach of the American university 
only aided and abetted the normally 
pragmatic temper of American life 
and American thought without con- 
veying basic insights into the moral 
nature of many of our greatest prob- 
lems, so that today we are unarmed 
exactly where our armament should 
be strongest. 

This does not mean to say, by any 
means, that secular higher education 
has conducted a positive program 
against religion. On the contrary, re- 
ligion has received courteous atten- 
tion, and the words which official pro- 
nouncements from the academic world 
have used concerning it have been 
eminently correct. However, for the 
most part, it has been placed literally 
and figuratively on the periphery of 
the university, where, in respect to 
everything that matters, it was safely 
ignored by those who implied that 
only in laboratory and classrooms 
were they concerned with reality and 
thus impressed their students with the 
superimportance of the practical busi- 
ness of daily living. 

This situation exhibits the disastrous 
effect of merely ignoring the area of 
truth in the teaching process. As Sir 
Walter Moberly points out: “It is a 
fallacy to suppose that by omitting a 
subject you teach nothing about it. 
On the contrary, you teach that it is 


‘to be omitted and that it is, therefore, 


a matter of secondary importance. 
And you teach this not openly and ex- 
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plicitly, which would invite criticism; 
you simply take it for granted and 
thereby insinuate it silently, insidi- 
ously, and all but irresistibly.” 

I am glad to say, however, that 
there is a mounting catalog of evi- 
dence in our day that institutions of 
higher learning are earnestly analyz- 
ing their educational philosophies and 
objectives and that there is an increas- 
ing awareness among university schol- 
ars that there are some truths which 
will not yield to laboratory techniques. 
This trend may be measured by the 
increasing number of pronounce- 
ments, conferences, organizations, and 
printed materials on the subject of 
religion in our colleges and universi- 
ties and in the educational journals of 
our land. While this modification of 
the purview of the university's intel- 
lectual concern comes too late to dis- 
pel the shocking religious illiteracy 
which exists among otherwise edu- 
cated men of our day and among too 
many members of college and uni- 
versity faculties, it is, nevertheless, 
a hopeful sign in a day when, more 
than ever before, the world needs 
spiritually oriented men and women 
capable of making judgments on the 
basis of enduring qualities of right 
and wrong. 

We pay humble tribute, therefore, 
to the accomplishment and contribu- 
tion through which secular education 
has developed progress in America 
and in the world, but we plead for an 
acceleration of the trend which will 
supply today’s greatest need: the guid- 
ance of God in the developing minds 
of American youth. This will involve 
a clarity of perception and an honesty 
in observation which recognizes un- 
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equivocally that it is not knowledge 
alone, but knowledge coupled with 
true wisdom, which will make a better 
world, The emergence of that con- 
viction is sure to lead our great Amer- 
ican institution of secular higher edu- 
cation to base its education philosophy 
solidly upon not one, as is now the 
case, but upon two ultimates: the ulti- 
mate importance of truth plus the ul- 
timate authority of the Word of God. 


II 

CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

It is this recognition of the ultimate 
authority of the Word of God, added 
to the secular college’s concept of the 
ultimate importance of truth, that 
constitutes the unique characteristic 
and the distinctive value of Christian 
higher education. 

The denominational and church- 
related colleges of today will not meet 
their destiny if they set up as their 
highest ideal a conformity to the 
pattern set by secular education and 
a pale version of the philosophies 
which motivate such institutions. The 
church-related colleges need, indeed, 
to be well equipped and forward mov- 
ing, but they must be conservative in 
policy and positively Christian in phi- 
losophy. If they expect to contribute 
the values which are inherent in them, 
they need to be ready to make edu- 
cational advances and changes as re- 
quired for the betterment of scholars, 
of laymen, professional men, church- 
men, statesmen, and whatever public 
they serve; but if they are to retain 
their identity and to meet their des- 
tiny, they dare not yield to any de- 
mands which tend to make them 
mechanistic, materialistic, or merely 
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recreational. Nor dare they ever 
agree that the expression of religious 
conviction, by word and example, is 
detrimental to the best development 
of the complete man or woman. 

And this does not mean that they 
are in any sense undemocratic or un- 
American in concept or in outlook. As 
a matter of fact, they fully meet what 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, in 1947, called the objec- 
tive of American education when it 
said: “The first goal in education for 
democracy is the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of the per- 
son.” But Christian higher education 
adds the most necessary factor to 
achieve that development, namely, 
Christianity. ; 

If the objectives of Christian higher 
education are to be meaningful, then 
they must be stated in terms of 
changes which are to be effected in 
the students and in terms of the ele- 
ments of growth and development 
that are to take place in them with 
regard to the spiritual, intellectual, 
social, physical, and professional as- 
pects of living. 

It is perfectly evident, moreover, 
that these changes in students must 
be ongoing procedures; that they de- 
velop, in other words, throughout the 
course of life; and that the function 
of the school can be no more than to 
equip the student to properly absorb 
and profit from the experiences which 
will come to him as he progresses in 
living. These are the experiences 
which constitute his real education. 

There are, of course, those who 
point out that the curriculum in Chris- 
tian higher education is little different 
from that which applies in secular 
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higher education. No one can deny 
that similarity. 

If “education” constituted the ab- 
sorption of the materials of the cur- 
riculum, and if the functions of the 
school could extend no further than 
the courses which it offers to the stu- 
dents in the limited time that it is in 
contact with them, then, indeed, there 
would be little difference between 
secular higher education and Christian 
higher education. However, Christian 
higher education must conceive of the 
curriculum in broader terms. In this 
area of academic activity, the curric- 
ulum and its subject matter must refer 
not so much to what is preserved from 
the past in textbooks or in the pro- 
fessors’ lecture notes to be transmitted 
to the student, but it must compre- 
lend all of the significant, planned 
experiences which our students should 
have while they are in college. If the 
curriculum is thus conceived, it at 
once envisages much more than what 
is usually listed under courses of study 
in the catalog. In its broad sense it 
includes the chapel and convocation 
programs and also all so-called extra- 
curricular activities of the students. 
Above all, however, this concept at- 
taches the greatest possible signifi- 
cance to the character, the insights, 
and the philosophies of the instructors 
themselves. And this constitutes the 
essential and basic difference between 
the approach of secular higher educa- 
tion and that of Christian higher edu- 
cation. No one has put the case bet- 
ter than President George N. Schuster 
when he said: “I do not think that the 
enterprise of religious education is one 
which can be carried to a successful 
conclusion merely by putting courses 
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in the catalog and employing instruc- 
tors with doctorates. Success will of 
necessity depend upon the spiritual 
qualifications of those who lead — 
upon how much they have seen and 
how deeply they have suffered; upon 
whether they have taken off their 
shoes before the Burning Bush; and 
upon the contagion of their reason as 
well as of their passion.” 

A final area in which Christian 
higher education makes its most tell- 
ing contribution to the higher educa- 
tion of American youth is its contribu- 
tion to the process of unifying and 
synthesizing the wide diversity of sub- 
ject matter which constitutes the aca- 
demic training of the student. Most 
educators agree that the criticism 
leveled at higher education that its 
subject matter has been compart- 
mentalized and fragmentized in in- 
numerable separate courses is as 
valid as it is severe. And such an 
approach to education does not prop- 
erly parallel the student’s expectancy 
with life. 

Life is unity. It is not divided into 
segments or logic-tight compartments. 
A student must view life in its en- 
tirety or suffer the consequences of a 
tragic imbalance during his progress 
through it. 

To assist in correlating and inte- 
grating the varied educational experi- 
ences of students, colleges and uni- 
versities have always sought some 
kind of unifying principle which is to 
run through, dominate, and tie to- 
gether the loose strands of the varied 
curriculum. No one can deny that this 
is essential. 

There are varied proposals to 
achieve this end. The authors of the 
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recent Harvard Report hold that the 
humanities should serve this purpose 
for the student. Chancellor Hutchins, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, 
feels that metaphysics and philosophy 
will perform this task. Everyone in 
higher education knows, of course, 
about the current rapid development 
of the general education philosophy 
which attempts to restore what higher 
education once had: possession of a 
common core of knowledge among 
educated persons as individuals and 
as citizens in a free society. In addi- 
tion, many schools are currently ex- 
perimenting with “general courses” 
which cut across traditional subject- 
matter fields and involve the most sig- 
nificant aspects of large segments of 
life. 

But the church-related college and 
Christian higher education need not 
spend much time in this quest for a 
unifying principle. They have always 
had it. It is no less than the Christian 
religion, which gives all students the 
common understanding of the nature 
and the destiny of man and which 
leads inevitably to a unified Christian 
philosophy of life. 

To achieve that, Christianity dare 
never become merely a department 
of instruction alongside of the other 
departments, but it must be the very 
heart of the program, which has the 
function of pumping lifeblood into 
every part of it. It must become the 
all-pervading and central dynamic 
force which penetrates, directs, illum- 
inates, and evaluates all of the instruc- 
tion and learning as well as the life 
and activities of the college, curricular 
and extracurricular. 

But we have one remaining ques- 
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tion. If all this is characteristic of the 
approach of Christian higher educa- 
tion, why does our Church require its 
own institutions of higher learning for 
the training of pastors and teachers? 


Ill 
THE EDUCATION OF PASTORS AND 
TEACHERS IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD 

Even though we call it by the same 
name, the work of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod in the field 
of higher education is not competitive 
with secular higher education or with 
Christian higher education. 

Secular institutions of higher learn- 
ing are traditionally considered to be 
communities of scholars, dedicated to 
the search for, and the preservation 
of, knowledge, which is then trans- 
mitted, through fixed academic pro- 
cedures, to those who come to leam, 
or it is preserved in the research pub- 
lications of those who teach. Such 
purposes would not, obviously, con- 
stitute adequate objectives for the 
Church’s program of training pastors 
and. teachers. 

Nor is the church-related college, 
which offers Christian higher educa- 
tion, a competitive effort which could 
be substituted for the operations of 
the Lutheran Church in the field. 
There is certainly a difference in de- 
gree in the desirable outcomes pro- 
jected by these two projects, and in 
the professional aspects of the 
Church’s work there is also a differ- 
ence in kind. 

In its own system, then, the Church 
is trying to do something different 
from the purposes served by secular 
colleges and something more than 
the achievements of Christian higher 
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education. The Church is trying, spe- 
cifically, to prepare men physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually for 
the study of theology — Lutheran the- 
ology — and for ultimate effective 
preaching and teaching services in the 
parishes of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. In more recent times 
the Church has added a parallel pro- 
gram for the special training of 
women who will dedicate themselves 
to full-time service in the Church’s 
parish schools. 

This system of higher education, 
then, exists exclusively for the Church, 
and all that it does it must do to per- 
petuate and extend the life of the 
Church. It must be regarded strictly 
as a means to an end. To minister in 
this way to the life of the Church, to 
strengthen and establish it, requires 
an unequivocally clear perception of 
purpose. That purpose was defined 
best by St.Paul when he wrote to 
Timothy: “That the man of God may 
be . . . thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work.” The system of 
higher education of our Church has 
no other reason for existence than this. 

No one else in American education 
is equipped to do this particular job; 
no one else claims to be so equipped; 
no one else is interested in getting 
equipped to do it for the Church. 
This does not mean that in form and 
procedures the work of this system is 
unrelated to, or isolated from, general 
practices in higher education. Courses 
and credits and degrees are a part of 
the Church’s program, too, but any 
American institution of higher learn- 
ing, secular or Christian, could supply 
these products. The problem is that 
while we need the very best of the 
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academic practices and outcomes, 
these cannot, in isolation, supply the 
distinctive values which the Church 
seeks and must have in her system of 
higher education, for they cannot sup- 
ply, for entry into the lifestream of 
the Church, and so into the total life 
of the world, men whose character, 
convictions, bearing, and very pres- 
ence shall proclaim whose they are 
and whom they serve, so that they are 
prepared to take their place as Lu- 
theran pastors and teachers in the ex- 
acting, critical life of this present 
world and to relate it to a divine, 
eternal order which brings the power 
of God and reality to bear redemp- 
tively upon life for time and eternity. 

Admittedly, among the major Prot- 
estant denominations, no other na- 
tional church body owns, operates, 
and maintains its own system of 
schools at the academy and the junior 
or senior college level for the purpose 
of preparing men for the study of 
theology and men and women for 
teaching. Our Church’s development 
of such an extensive and expensive 
system of higher education is rooted 
in what experience has proved to be 
a sound educational philosophy — that 
success as an ambassador of God in 
the church or in the school depends 
as much upon what such religious 
leaders are as it does upon what they 
know. Certainly they must have every 
professional competence and every 
technical skill, but there must also be 
(not the additional) but the parallel 
plane of spiritual insight which auto- 
matically accepts the relevance of the 
will of God in every aspect of personal 
or public life and which stems from 
a love motivation to perform that di- 
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vine will. Like “faith without works” 
in life, so “knowledge without charac- 
ter” in these professions is dead. 

Accordingly, the first task of the 
Church’s system of higher education 
for training pastors and teachers be- 
comes the successful interpretation, 
nourishing, and heightening of the 
sense of vocation and the sense of 
dedication. This is the most important 
task of the college and the seminary, 
without which all other accomplish- 
ments are empty and vain. And if, 
therefore, these schools hope to con- 
tribute the distinctive values which 
the Church has a right to expect from 
them, all of their activities must focus 
consciously and continuously upon 
this superobjective, for it is entirely 
possible for our schools to be wholly 
intent upon scholarly achievement, 
academic rank, and efficient tech- 
niques — all of which are important, 
necessary, and not to be discounted — 
and yet to miss the one thing needful: 
the complete dedication to the service 
of Him who is our life. 

This was beautifully stated by the 
President of Gettysburg Lutheran 
Seminary when he pointed out that 
the most brilliant scholarship, the 
most highly developed art and skills, 
will not atone for the emptiness of 
“life without dedication,” of “occupa- 
tion without vocation.” The achieve- 
ment of this “sense of call” involves 
the whole spirit and attitude of stu- 
dent body, faculty, administration, 
and the Church as well. It is involved 
in the worship life of the individual 
and of the group. It is very pointedly 
dependent upon our attitude toward 
the Word of God and our use of it. 
It is vitally bound up with the spirit 
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of consecration that pervades the life 
of the community and which must be 
constantly renewed and fed through 
the means of grace. 

It is for this reason that we have 
said that the teaching staff must con- 
sist, preferably, of experienced, ma- 
ture Lutheran theologians, but, in any 
case, of consecrated, well-rounded 
Christian personalities, who in all of 
the various branches of study are not 
only required to meet the highest 
standards of academic competence, 
but who are able and willing, directly 
and indirectly, to undergird the basic 
principles of Christianity and to lead 
the student to see the Christian and 
professional implications of every per- 
sonal and social problem as well as of 
every area of the subject matter in- 
cluded in the formal curriculum. Ob- 
viously, such teachers must themselves 
set their students a Christian example 
in every academic, personal, or social 
relationship; and what has been said 
about the professors applies with 
equal force to every member of the 
administrative and service staff from 
the president to the cook. 

Now I have laid great emphasis 
upon this specialty phase of the 
Church’s educational work only be- 
cause we are attempting to define the 


distinctive values which attach to our’ 


Church’s efforts in the field of the 
higher education of pastors and 
teachers. If there were time, we 
should, of course, lay even greater 
emphasis upon the requirement that 
these schools impart to their students 
the Church’s greatest heritage: a the- 
ology that is soundly and faithfully 
Lutheran! Our present discussion, 
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however, must take this for granted, 
since we are concerned at this time 
only with educational values in a 
more restricted sense. 

If the Church honestly believes that 
it is a divine agent which is being 
used by God’s Holy Spirit to extend 
and expand His kingdom on earth, 
then it has no alternative to continu- 
ing its work in this specialized area 
of American higher education. In a 
strict sense this work is neither promo- 
tional nor voluntary. It is the one 
essential function on which all other 
functions of the Church depend. It is 
the only source from which the 
Church can secure men and women 
who are properly equipped to per- 
form the only two tasks which God 
demands of her: education and mis- 
sions. The Church must have and the 
Church must use these men and 
women who are trained in her col- 
leges and seminaries to draw human 
souls from the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of light. That is the 
work of missions. And she must use 
them, further, to train human souls in 
the Kingdom of Grace for entry into 
the Kingdom of Glory. That is the 
work of education. 

If the men and women who staff 
our institutions will keep these noble 
objectives untarnished so that they 
may pursue them with clear vision 
and high purpose, then their labor will 
continue to merit the blessing of God, 
which alone enables them to contrib- 
ute those distinctive values which 
have made the past of the Church 
great and which promise, under divine 
grace, an even greater future as she 
continues to do His work on earth. 


Air-Raid Service 
A. R. KRETZMANN 


When the air-raid signal sounds, 
all children go to designated places. 
Children walk in single file. There is 
to be no running or talking. They re- 
main where directed until the “All- 
Clear” sounds. 

After the children are in their 
places, each should bow his head for 
a silent prayer. Then shall be read 


PSALM 31 


In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; 
let me never be ashamed: deliver me in 
Thy righteousness. 

Bow down Thine ear to me; deliver 
me speedily: be Thou my strong Rock, 
for an house of defense to save me. 

For Thou art my Rock and my Fort- 
ress: therefore for Thy name’s sake lead 
me and guide me. 

Pull me out of the net that they have 
laid privily for me: for Thou art my 
Strength. 

Into Thine hand I commit my spirit: 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of 
truth. 

I have hated them that regard lying 
vanities: but I trust in the Lord. 

I will be glad and rejoice in Thy 
mercy: for Thou hast considered my 
trouble; Thou hast known my soul in 
adversities. 

And hast not shut me up into the hand 
of the enemy: Thou hast set my feet in 
a large room. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord; for 
I am in trouble: mine eye is consumed 
with grief, yea, my soul and my belly. 

For my life is spent with grief and my 
years with sighing: my strength faileth 
because of mine iniquity, and my bones 
are consumed. 

I was a reproach among all mine 
enemies, but especially among my neigh- 
bors, and a fear to mine acquaintance: 
they that did see me without fled from 
me. 


I am forgotten as a dead man out of 
mind: I am like a broken vessel. 

For I have heard the slander of many; 
fear was on every side: while they took 
counsel together against me, they devised 
to take away my life. 

But I trusted in Thee, O Lord: I said, 
Thou art my God. 

My times are in Thy hand: deliver me 
from the hand of mine enemies and from 
them that persecute me. 

Make Thy face to shine upon Thy ser- 
vant: save me for Thy mercies’ sake. 

Let me not be ashamed, O Lord; for 
I have called upon Thee: let the wicked 
be ashamed, and let them be silent in 
the grave. 

Let the lying lips be put to silence: 
which speak grievous things proudly and 
contemptuously against the righteous. 

Oh, how great is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear 
Thee; which Thou hast wrought for them 
that trust in Thee before the sons of men! 

Thou shalt hide them in the secret of 
Thy presence from the pride of man: 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavil- 
ion from the strife of tongues. 

Blessed be the Lord: for He hath 
showed me His marvelous kindness in 
a strong city. 

For I said in my haste, I am cut off 
from before Thine eyes: nevertheless 
Thou heardest the voice of my suppli- 
cations when I cried unto Thee. 

Oh, love the Lord, all ye His saints: 
for the Lord preserveth the faithful and 
plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 

Be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen your heart: all ye that hope 
in the Lord. 


All shall join in 
THE OUR FATHER 
Then shall be said the following 
prayers: 


Into Thy keeping, Lord of life, we 
commend our loved ones and ourselves; 
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beseeching Thee that we, who dare not 
trust ourselves in anything, may trust 
Thy faithfulness in all things; that, of 
Thy holy will, we may be led through all 
mortal shadow and peril; and that, at the 
last, with those we love, we may behold 
the unfading dawn of Thy self-revealing; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 

Set Thou a watch, O God, about our 
homes and within our hearts; and fortify 
our lives with faithfulness; that we, re- 
membering Thy loving-kindnesses of old, 
and Thy protection unto all Thy saints, 
may fear no evil, but may give ourselves 
to Thine obedience with joy; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


PSALM 23 


The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


This is followed by a joint confes- 
sion of faith in the words of 


THE APOSTOLIC CREED 


In conclusion shall be read 


ROMANS 8:31-39 


What shall we, then, say to these 
thingsP If God be for us who can be 
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against usP He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things? Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justifieth. Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us. Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
As it is written, For thy sake we are 
killed all the day long; we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all 
these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us. For 
I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


Then shall follow the 


COLLECT FOR PEACE 


O God, from whom all holy desires, 
all good counsels, and all just works do 
proceed, give unto Thy servants that 
peace which the world cannot give, that 
our hearts may be set to obey Thy com- 
mandments, and also that by Thee, we, 
being defended from the fear of our 
enemies, may pass our time in rest and 
quietness; through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, our Savior, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


THE APOSTOLIC BLESSING 


When the “All Clear” has sounded, 
the children shall join in singing 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow” before returning to the class- 
rooms. 


CHARACTER Comes First. — A nation’s destiny is not in its learning or in 
its scientific attainments. It is in its character. — CHartes H. TuTrT ie. 


When You Run a Work Conference 


Pau T. LUEBKE 


(The following brief guidelines are 
offered for the consideration of the many 
groups of teachers, pastors, and other church 
workers who are, or soon will be, planning 
summer work conferences. ) 

When you run a work conference, 
you are not running an institute or 
presenting a series of lectures, nor are 
you conducting a workshop. The 
work conference, as thought of here, 
includes those short meetings of 
several days’ duration which involves 
the participants in work, in discussion 
of, and possible progress toward, solu- 
tion of individual or group problems. 
When you run a work conference, 
there are a number of important items 
which need to be considered if suc- 
cess is desired. You certainly desire 
success; so let’s consider them: 


Is This Trip NecessaryP — Deter- 
mine the specific objectives which are 
to be met. If a circular letter can ful- 
fill the objective adequately, don't 
bother with a conference. If a lecture 
will suffice, let it. If there is no desire 
or felt need for a work conference on 
the part of the prospective conferees, 
skip it (at least until interest and de- 
sire have ben stimulated). Plan the 
work conference only if it appears to 
be the most efficient method available 
to meet the needs of those who will 
attend. 

Well Begun Is Half Done. — This 
means: work out the program with 
the help of those who will participate. 
Large representative committees are 
often unwieldy (and may be deadly). 
A more workable way of involving 
conferees in planning is to circulate 


a memorandum requesting them to 
list problems which interest them. 
Analysis of replies by a small com- 
mittee will result in possible problem 
areas for the conference. 

Rome Wasn’t Built in a Day. — Nor 
were all educational problems solved 
at one conference. Keep the problems 
narrowed down to one or several 
closely related areas. If this can't be 
done, plan two work conferences. 


Knowledge Is Power. — Knowledge 
on the part of the conferees of what's 
been planned and of what they will 
be expected to do makes for a success- 
ful conference. This means: don’t ex- 
pect a lively conference if you bring 
in your participants cold. 

Help Wanted. — A successful work 
conference needs a corps of assistants 
whose job it is to help the participants 
achieve their goals. In addition to 
consultants or resource persons, these 
include discussion leaders, content 
recorders, and group process ob- 
servers, chosen from among the par- 
ticipants as much as possible. These 
persons should meet briefly in ad- 
vance for orientation in their respec- 
tive posts and for the purpose of 
organizing themselves as _ service 
teams. 

Ich Dien. —“I serve” — the neces- 
sary motto of the consultant or re- 
source person. He cannot be a 
“stuffed shirt” who “knows all the an- 
swers,' who may actually prevent 
group thinking if he talks too fre- 
quently or too long. He needs to be 
friendly and sympathetic and know 
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the problems, interests, needs, and 
achievements of the participants. He 
is in every way a member of the group 
to which he is attached, even though 
he may be a specialist called in from 
without. He may or may not be called 
upon to give an informational paper 
or lecture, but he should give full time 
and talents to the problems under 
discussion. 

Of, for, and by the People. — Key- 
man in determining the course of 
action in any group is the discussion 
leader, who should be chosen, if pos- 
sible, from among the conferees by 
the conferees. He helps the group 
define and select problems, permits 
the airing of all points of view, keeps 
the discussion “on the beam,” and tries 
to keep everybody happy. He is not 
a dictator but a guide. 


Make a Note of That. — This is the 
job of the content recorder. He puts 
down on paper the pros and cons of 
major issues discussed and the agree- 
ments, decisions, and recommenda- 
tions of the group. 

What's Going OnP — Group-process 
observing is not concerned with con- 
tent but with procedures. The ob- 
server watches what happens, how it 
happens, and why it happens. He 
helps the group become aware of its 
strengths and weaknesses in the pro- 
cess of working toward its goal. 

What's Good for the Goose. — Just 
as the corps of assistants needs orien- 
tation for its work, so also all con- 
ferees need to be oriented to the 
specific type of program they are 
about to experience. This is begun 
in pre-conference correspondence and 
continued in the first general session 
of the conference. (This may crowd 
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out the welcome speeches, but not 
much will be lost.) 

Home Was Never Like This. — The 
locale of the conference and available 
facilities are important considerations. 
Comfortable and attractive surround- 
ings removed from distracting in- 
fluences are desirable. Housing and 
dining facilities should be readily 
available. Meeting rooms for large 
and small groups, library facilities, 
offices and equipment, and recrea- 
tional facilities are needed. An at- 
tractive chapel is most desirable. 

Danger — High Tension. — Tension 
is one of the greatest road blocks to 
success in group work. The work con- 
ference requires a relaxed, friendly, 
co-operative attitude in all partici- 
pants. Human relationships will be 
poor when conferees are sensitive, 
tense, and constantly “on guard.” 

E Pluribus Unum. — Participants 
should be divided into small work 
groups or discussion groups. Yet there 
must be intercommunication between 
groups so that each group will feel 
that it is an integral part of the whole. 
Unity can be achieved through care- 
fully planned means of communica- 
tion, such as printed morning sum- 
maries, reports at mealtimes, brief oral 
summaries at the close of each day, 
freedom to visit other groups, and the 
like. 

Mirror, Mirror, on the Wall. — Con- 
tinuous evaluation is an essential part 
of a good work conference. It pro- 
vides a means of improving the cur- 
rent conference as well as future 
meetings, especially if evaluation re- 
sults are made known during the con- 
ference. All participants, not only a 
committee, need to be aware of, and 
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concerned with, evaluation. If ques- 
tionnaires, reaction slips, and the like, 
are employed, they should be as un- 
structured as possible. If a skilled ob- 
server is available, perhaps the best 
evaluative technique consists in in- 
formal evaluative group discussions. 

Finis. — If the work conference ends 
and for all practical purposes is for- 
gotten after the close of the final ses- 
sion, it has been a dismal failure. 
A final session should be devoted to 
a discussion of ways and means of 
putting into action the good intentions 
agreed upon at the conference. The 
work conference is successful to the 
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degree that it stimulates desirable 
change in individuals and their edu- 
cational practices. 


Post Script. —If you want to con- 
sult further references, the following 
are perhaps among the most helpful: 

Journal of Educational Sociology. ‘Vol. 
24, No.5 (January, 1951), entire issue. 

Kelley, Earl, Workshop Way in Educa- 
tion. New York: Harper, 1950. 


Kreitlow, Burton W., et al. Suggestions 
for Planning Regional Conferences on Rural 
Life and Education. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin, 1952 (Mimeographed ). 


Two Lessons in Dynamics. New Lon- 
don, Conn,: Educator’s Washington Dis- 
patch, 1948. 


Our RicuHTs 


Mrs. C. Gunn, writing for the American Legion Auxiliary National News, 
presented the following as the real foundation of the American way of life: 


We have firmly established rights which protect and give freedom to all 


individuals. Among these rights are: 


The right to worship God in one’s own way. 
The right to free speech and press. 


The right to assemble. 


The right to petition for grievances, 

The right to privacy in our homes. 

The right to trial by jury — innocent until proved guilty. 
The right to move about freely at home or abroad. 

The right to own private property. 

The right to work in callings and localities of our choice. 
The right to bargain with our employers. 

The right to go into business, compete, make a profit. 

The right to bargain for goods and services in a free market. 
The right to contract about our affairs. 

The right to vote in a secret ballot. 

The right to the service of government as a protector and referee. 
The right to freedom from arbitrary government regulation 


and control. 


This is the definition of our American way of life. 


“Hicu-Powerep Discipine.” — There are still teachers who cry, scream, 
threaten, and ridicule students — who create such unhealthy emotional tensions 
within pupils that serious personality damage may result. There is the case of 
one teacher who told her pupils that “everything in the classroom was charged 
with electricity, that they might be electrocuted at any moment if they mis- 
behaved because she, the teacher, could pull a switch to kill them all.” — 
R. Stewart Jones in Progressive Education. 


There Are Schools and Schools * 


EUGENE BELTZ 


At the age of 92, John Dewey, one 
of America’s great philosophers and 
the one man who exerted more influ- 
ence upon education in the United 
States than any other individual, died 
on June 2, 1952. 

Insisting that education must be 
child-centered and that expression 
must be regarded as indispensable in 
the work of educating the child, Mr. 
Dewey and his followers almost com- 
pletely transformed American educa- 
tion. Only in the course of time shall 
we be able to judge whether his con- 
tribution was valuable in itself or 
whether its value lay in the reaction to 
it and the resultant synthesis between 
his philosophy and the philosophy of 
Christian educators. 

Whatever verdict history has to 
make concerning the twentieth cen- 
tury, that verdict will depend upon 
how we have gone about this process 
of educating the new generation for 
what is to come. 

Dr. Walter C. Bauer, Valparaiso, 
Ind., in radio addresses delivered in 
1944, had this to say about our suc- 
cess in educating the new generation: 
“We of this generation are the bene- 
ficiaries of the greatest system of edu- 
cation in the history of mankind. It 
must be obvious, therefore, even to 
the casual observer, that our schools 
are to blame, at least in part, for what 
has happened to our civilization. For, 
in the final analysis, what a civiliza- 
tion does is an expression of what a 
civilization thinks.” 

Howard Mumford Jones said: “The 
most serious crimes against civiliza- 


tion can be committed only by edu- 
cated and technically competent peo- 
ple.” At a convention on Mackinac 
Island the beginning of this month 
some of the world’s most renowned 
statesmen and scientists were gath- 


.ered, and the meeting began when 


the principal speaker, an American 
scientist, made apology to Japanese 
statesmen on the platform with him 
for having used the discoveries in 
atomic science in the wholesale 
slaughter of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

This apology is a footnote on what 
is happening in our time. We have 
become brilliantly educated and have 
harnessed forces of nature, but we 
have lost our controls. The question 
is in the minds of many: “Where has 
our system of education gone berserk? 
Why have we lost control? Is it be- 
cause we have devoted too much at- 
tention to releasing the carnal expres- 
sions of men and succeeded in saying, 
“There is no God”? 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
Commenting on the apparent 


growth of the Christian Church, J. F. 
Saunders, a Plain Dealer editorialist, 
said: “As one’s gaze wanders from 
these multiplying spires of newly 
erected churches, there creeps into his 
mind an uneasy apprehension that 
these dedicated towers of steel and 
concrete could become a chain of 
grave markers for an influence that is, 
even now, critically ill.” Mr. Saunders 
has no denominational ax to sharpen. 


* Originally published in Cleveland Lu- 
theran Messenger (June, 1952). 
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He is a spokesman for many from out- 
side the Church who have seen the 
spiritual weakness of our nation. 

Where does the blame for all this 
lie? Does it lie with education as 
some suggest, or with the Church, or 
with society? “We must look beyond 
the schools to the society of which we 
are a part.” Our churches and our 
schools are the product of society. 
And, therefore, whatever is done 
about preparing the rising generation 
for its day must be done by society — 
either through the state or through its 
churches. For no other instruments 
are in the hands of society to do its 
task, unless, of course, it were pos- 
sible to turn back the hands of time 
and confine all education to the home, 
and to the home alone, and whatever 
casual influences the child would en- 
tertain. 

SOCIETY HAS FAILED 

But — “Society has failed miserably 
in most countries to prepare the pres- 
ent generation of adults for the in- 
creasingly difficult job of running the 
world. It has failed in the home to 
provide the foundation of a stable and 
constructive order. It has failed in the 
state to provide the agencies necessary 
for an orderly and progressive world. 
It has failed in its religious life and 
institutions to give spiritual strength 
and guidance to great masses of peo- 
ple bewildered and cut loose from 
ancient moorings. It has failed in its 
cultural activities to direct the ener- 
gies and aspirations of youth into 
channels of wholesome expression. 
Yes, society has failed in its task of 
educating the present generation of 
men and women. What seemed to be 
a glorious promise fifty years ago has 
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turned out to be a menace. Instead 
of being the hope of civilization, edu- 
cation, as it is understood and prac- 
ticed in wide areas today, is a threat 
to the very existence of civilization.” 
Dr. Bauer, of course, did not know 
that his words would be quoted in the 
same month as the greatest influence 
on modern education would depart 
this earthly pilgrimage. For, if Mr. 
Dewey did nothing else, he makes us 
re-evaluate our educational system 
and change it in many respects, in- 
cluding many good ways. 

Just what do people think of our 
system of education — public, state 
education — today? 

Apparently there has been some 
change during the last four years in 
what people are thinking. 


SUPREME COURT VERDICTS 

First in our list of what people are 
thinking is the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, which in 
1948 declared the use of schoolrooms 
for the teaching of religious precepts 
unconstitutional. This was a fair de- 
cision because we are a country run 
by laws and not by Presidential edicts 
as the steel-seizure case clearly shows. 
And as long as we are a constitution- 
ally governed people, then let us 
abide by the legal doctrine of separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


However, in April the Supreme | 


Court had another opportunity to ex- 
press itself in regard to the place of 
religious education. 
makes history. It represented a shift 


in viewpoint. The concept had been | 


building up until 1948 and the Mc- 
Collum case that the attitude of gov- 
ernment toward religion should be | 


This decision | 
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one of strict neutrality. In the Zorach 
decision in April the majority of the 
Court went squarely on record as be- 
lieving that the government should 
encourage the practice and teaching 
of religion. It said: “We are a reli- 
gious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. When the 
state encourages religious instruction 
by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to church needs, it follows the 
best of our traditions.” Recognizing 
what Fortune Magazine said a few 
years earlier —that “the basic teach- 
ings of Christianity are in the blood- 
stream of the United States,” the 
Court expressed the growing feeling 
of society that something must be 
done in order to encourage the prom- 
ulgation of religious concepts. 


ATTACKS ON CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Dr. Conant of Harvard University, 
speaking at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, led a barrage of bitter attacks 
on private and church schools, calling 
them the totalitarian enemies of de- 
mocracy. To Dr. Conant and his 
allies it seems that education toward 
democracy has become a higher goal 
than the education toward God. This 
kind of attitude on the part of its ad- 
ministrators could spell doom for the 
public schools. 

Because, when democracy is the 
goal of education, that goal is never 
reached, for we reach a ravine in the 
highway which it is not possible to 
bridge without God and without con- 
structive, revealed religion. That ra- 
vine is secularism, and we must — be- 
cause we can’t go anywhere else — go 
down into the ravine and follow 
where it leads. “Secularism has vir- 
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tually won the day in our American 
public schools,” says James A. Pike, 
head of the Department of Religion 
at Columbia University, New York. 

He says: “Actually, it is not possible 
not to teach religion in the pub- 
lic schools. It is not possible to 
teach anything without a perspective. 
A perspective is a religion. Secular- 
ism is exactly that.” If there is no 
place in our public schools for Christ, 
for sin and grace, for judgment and 
everlasting life, for creation or con- 
version, then secularism is inculcated 
by default. There is a religious vac- 
uum, and hence secularism must enter. 
Then the eternal truths become unim- 
portant, insignificant, and of no prac- 
tical use to the child because they 
are never mentioned. And God is out. 
This, according to some, is a much 
more effective way of making ungodly 
people than if our public schools 
would actively wage battle against 
religious beliefs the student might 
hold. The child can easily get the 
impression — and does — that his faith 
and religious loyalties don’t amount to 
much, because they are never men- 
tioned either for or against. That is 
secularism. 

That is what some parents want for 
their children. But while secularism 
might be desirable for some, like the 
McCollum family, yet it is unfair for 
the public schools to teach only sec- 
ularism. It is further unfair and 
grossly un-American to say that no 


other schools should be established. 


SECULARISM PROMOTED 
How severe this whole question is 
can be further illustrated by the fact 
that in much of our public school 
system secularism is taught not just 
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by default, but it is the expressed in- 
tention of curriculum policies. For 
example, the New York public school 
curriculum guidebook for teachers 
carries this: “The current curriculum 
in any school is the result of many 
factors. ... Foremost among these is 
the current philosophy of education 


which has discarded scholastic phi-. 


losophy, and its concepts of complete 
knowledge and an unchangeable so- 
ciety, in favor of a democratic and 
scientific view of men and society 
which includes these ideas: 

“Knowledge is relative and instru- 
mental, 

“Society is in process of evolution, 

“Man is an individual whose per- 
sonality, taste, traits, and attitudes are 
subject to change, 

“Our universe offers man limitless 
control of its forces.” 

These are religious concepts, all of 
them contrary to Christianity. And 
virtually all of our public school teach- 
ers have learned the science of teach- 
ing in the framework of those basic 
“religious” concepts. 

Christian parents can decide 
whether they want this kind of edu- 
cation for their child or not. After 
all, the child is given as an heritage 
of the Lord to the parents. And con- 
trol of the child’s education rests with 
its parents. And God is the eternal 
Judge of what kind of job parents 
have done. What we sow, that we 
shall reap. 

They can decide what kind of 
“ism” they want taught. They could 
even choose Mohammedanism, which, 
incidentally, would be far better for 
the child than secularism, for it at 
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least gives a focal point of God and 
not of man himself. 

We rebel at the thought that it 
would be better to bring up our chil- 
dren as Moslems or Buddhists or Shin- 
toists than as secularists. Let us see, 
then, whether there is a case for 
Christian education. 


HOW TO TEACH CHRIST 

Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn says in 
his lectures delivered at Valparaiso 
University last spring that “Christian 
education is differentiated from other 
possible kinds of education by its at- 
titude toward Christ.” 

How can the Christian parent teach 
Christ? 

Answer 1: In the home. There is 
one good objection: Why be teaching 
the child two systems of religion at 
the same time? Since the public 
schools are committed to teach sec- 
ularistic religion, do you feel you 
could do a good enough job teaching 
Christianity in the home? It is still 
the school that usually commands the 
child’s principal respect; learning re- 
ceived there is received as really “au- 
thentic.” This way is an uphill battle 
and requires the most devoted, single- 
minded type of parent. 


BETTER SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Answer 2: Better Sunday schools. 
The best Sunday schools today are 
the ones which are developing a 
home-centered education for the 
child. The ratio of children won for 
Christ by the Sunday school without 
home co-operation is infinitesimal. 

Answer 3: Released-time schools, 
Saturday schools, vacation Bible 
schools, and so forth. Adding a few 
religious courses still does not trans- 
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form the public schools into Christian 
schools. — 

Answer 4: “Amend the Constitution 
of the United States of America to 
allow for the teaching of the Christian 
religion in our public schools. Gaining 
popular sentiment in favor of this 
might be simple in some localities, 
but think of what would happen in 
Cleveland Heights, for example. 

Answer 5: The parochial school. 


Canon Bernard Iddings Bell said it 


this way: “If not the parochial school, 
then what — ?” 

Any Catholic educator and most 
American Catholic laymen are pride- 
ful concerning the Roman Church’s 
excellent system of education in the 
United States. It is the envy of the 
world. When it became necessary for 
the Roman Church to establish its 
own schools — the only place it does 
this, incidentally, on any large scale 
is in the United States — it did so be- 
cause Horace Mann and others were 
pleading for common Protestant 
Christian schools. The founders of 
our American public school system 
envisioned Protestant Christian 
schools supported by State treasuries. 

In the last decade, as a reaction to 
the secularistic emergence in our 
schools, there has been an upswing 
also in Protestant day schools. There 
are almost 3,000 elementary schools 
now, an increase of 30% in ten years. 
Among the sponsoring denominations 
are the Adventists, the Baptists, the 
Mennonites, the Presbyterian U. S., 
the Protestant Episcopal, and the Re- 
formed. This list does not include the 
Lutheran Church, which, as Dr. Pike 
says, “long ago saw the handwriting 
on the wall and succeeded in develop- 
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ing quite a substantial school system, 
which at present enrolls more than 
110,000 students. 


IS DIVISIVENESS UN-AMERICAN 


If this trend continues among all 
denominations, we could well find 
our communities with a school at- 
tached to every church. Obviously, 
this would create a division in the 
community and would vitiate what 
has been generally regarded as a gen- 
uine value in American life. How- 
ever, this would be more American 
than to continue support of a school 
system which is at best irreligious and 
therefore contrary to the best interests 
of American life. 

Not long ago Henry Sloane Coffin 
said quite wisely: “A certain measure 
of divisiveness in the community is 
not too high a price to pay for the 
maintenance of religious convictions.” 

The only alternative, to say it again, 
to divisiveness would be to actively 
and constructively criticize our pub- 
lic schools, and, if need be, amend the 
Constitution to such a point as to 
make the teaching of basic Chris- 
tianity in the public schools of our 
communities a privilege which the 
parents of that community could en- 
joy if they wished. The tendency 
toward Federal control of the schools 
is, of course, a trend in the opposite 
direction. And the lack of agreement 
among Christians is a positive hin- 
drance also. 


A READY-MADE SOLUTION 
Therefore it seems that the only 


possible solution at the present is one 


which we have ready made for us 
Americans who happen to belong to 
the Lutheran Church. 
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Parochial schools have for many 
years enjoyed the respect of its own 
members . and surprisingly often a 
great deal more respect from those 
who are not Lutherans. 

Lutheran education from kinder- 
garten through law school has a 
definite philosophy which corresponds 
to the Christian faith as set forth in 
Sacred Scriptures. Its philosophy is 
that the purpose of man is to promote 
the glory of God. Education must do 
these things: 

1. Fit one better to make a living. 

9. Fit one better for a life of service. 


3. Prepare one for better parent- 
hood. 

4, Prepare one for better confessor- 
hood. 


5. Prepare one for heaven. 


Admittedly, the ’50’s and ’60’s are 
going to be as difficult a time for rais- 
ing children as the world has seen. 
The eminent British historian Arthur 
Toynbee has such an outlook: “We 
must become religious-minded again 
as we have not been in the last 250 
years, during which we have stood for 
technology rather than religion. This 
religious demand arises from the cir- 
cumstances that Communism is a re- 
ligion — one that worships collective 
mankind — and Communism is con- 
fronting Western Christendom with 
its first challenge since the Turks be- 
sieged Vienna in 1683.” 

There is no reason for a child of 
Christian parents to remain spiritually 
underprivileged and an easy convert 
to Communism. This is particularly 
true of members of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Although 
less than 50 per cent of the students 
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of this Synod are enrolled in Christian 
schools, yet this Synod in its proceed- 
ings every three years since 1941 has 
said in effect, “Our greatest need is to 
concentrate on the expansion of our 
system” (1941). 

“WueErEAS, The congregation as 
such also has the obligation to feed 
the lambs of Christ; and 

“WuerEAS, The full-time parish 
school has proved itself in the past to 
be a most effective means of doing 
this work; and 

“Wuereas, There is a revival of ac- 
tive interest . . . we wish them God’s 
blessing in their work and urge others 
who have not yet established such 
schools to give serious consideration 
to the matter” (1944). 

“That, as an attainable goal for the 
next twenty-five years, Synod adopt 
the goal of having 50 per cent of our 
school-age children in our schools” 
(1947). 

“That the missionary efforts of the 
schools be increased and encouraged, 
and that provision be made to receive 
into our schools the increasing num- 
ber of children on waiting lists, either 
by local congregations themselves or 
by means of a subsidy from the Dis- 
trict” (1950). 

On the basis of these resolutions 
Lutherans may feel that their Church 
is aware of the nature of the times 
and is willing to make sacrifices ade- 
quate to the support of the kind of 
schools which Dr. Pike calls for in 
the Episcopal Church and which pro- 
vide “a transcendant level which can 
deeply challenge all statism, all 
thought-control, all totalitarianism, 
all earth-bound conceptions of man’s 
destiny.” 
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In the Central District today a 
school is available to 80 per cent of 
its children. In Cleveland we are for- 
tunate in having 12 grades of Chris- 
tian education available to every child 
whose parents desire it and whose 
pastors and congregations encour- 
age it. 

The argument of expense is invari- 
ably used; but it costs at the most only 
$115 a child on the elementary level. 
In other words, any father who de- 
sires that his child should share in the 
rich faith-building, character-molding, 
and knowledge-giving training offered 
by Cleveland parochial schools would 
have to work about seven hours, or a 
day for each month that he wished to 
provide his child with Christian — not 
secularistic, Communistic, or pagan — 
education. The price, again, is for 
most fathers less than 10 days’ work 
a year. 

WE HAVE THE FACILITIES 

This kind of education can be pro- 
vided right up through the University. 
We have the facilities. 

Dr. Martin Luther, who may be 
quoted on Father’s Day, 1952, said: 
“No one should become a father un- 
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less he is able to instruct his children 
in the Ten Commandments and in the 
Gospels so that he may bring up true 
Christians.” 

The Nazarene who came to die that 
men might live not only said, “Feed 
My lambs,” but He also gave this 
warning: “Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones . . . it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

This is a hard saying. But He made 
it a labor of love, this process of teach- 
ing and educating, when in His fare- 
well words to His flock on earth He 
told them to go out and make dis- 
ciples by teaching. That’s why we 
have our schools. To make disciples — 
followers of Jesus — not followers of 
Stalin, John Dewey, Dr. Conant, or 
some well-meaning teacher who must 
teach secularism because he can’t 
teach anything else. 

Followers of Jesus! And it is love 
for Jesus on the part of parents, pas- 
tors, and congregations which will 
spur us on to go on feeding and tend- 
ing the lambs of Christ so that they, 
too, become His followers. 


THe Law 


Thou no gods shalt have but Me. 
Before no idol bend the knee. 

Take not the name of God in vain. 
Dare not the Sabbath Day profane. 
Give to thy parents honor due. 

Take heed that thou no murder do. 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 
Steal not, for thou by God art seen. 
Tell not a willful lie, nor love it. 
What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. 
With all thy soul love God above: 
And as thyself thy neighbor love. 


McGuffey Second Reader (1857) 


A Sample of Case-Study Report Writing 
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In the schoolroom situation, the 
case study is usually thought of as an 
organized and detailed investigation 
of a pupil’s adjustment problems. It 
usually includes, in addition, a plan 
of treatment to help the child make 
a better development. In the class- 
room, where academic growth is 
stressed, evidence of mental imma- 
turity is readily observed; but since 
all areas of development are inter- 
related, a careful study often shows 
the real cause of academic failure to 
lie in one or more of the other areas 
of physical, social, emotional, and 
spiritual growth. 

The formal case study begins with 
a tentative statement of the “problem.” 
However, until all data are objectively 
studied and until facts become crystal- 
lized, the teacher will find himself not 
only restating the “problem,” but also 
exploring totally different avenues of 
approach and embarking upon various 
tentative plans of action. 

Since each individual presents a 
picture peculiar to himself, it is im- 
possible to exemplify a “typical” case 
study. Various patterns for writing up 
a case have been developed from 
which one most adaptable to a par- 
ticular case can be chosen. Since the 
report somewhat parallels the steps in 
developing the case, it might be well 
to briefly list the important steps of 
the case study from which, in turn, 
the report is developed: 


1, Initial stating of the problem. 
2. Collecting of data. 


This is all material pertinent to the 
problem and includes information 


gathered from the school’s cumulative 
record, information from interviews 
with the pupil, his parents, his pre- 
vious teachers, his family physician, 
observations made by the teacher, test 
data and results in all areas tested, 
and especially diagnostic achieve- 
ment-test results in cases of academic 
failure. 

3. Objectively writing up summa- 
ries of the pertinent material, studying 
it in detail, attempting to diagnose the 
case, and locating the causes of the 
trouble. 

4. Formulating a plan of treatment 
and putting it into action. 

5. Evaluating the progress of the 
treatment. 

This may involve re-evaluation of 
the whole case and may require re- 
testing and additional interviewing. 
Changes in treatment may be neces- 
sary as progress becomes apparent. 

The following case-study report, de- 
veloped in the Elementary section of 
the Guidance Laboratory at North- 
western University, shows a way of 
writing up reports which can be 
adapted by the teacher for most class- 
room cases. It follows this pattern: 


1. Asummary sheet which identifies 
the child and gives all test results. 
A copy of this sheet is given to the 
parent and explained in detail. The 
actual I. Q. scores were not given to 
the parent. 

2. An interview sheet, objectively 
written, which contains a summary of 
the interviews and observations made 
by the teacher. The parent does not 
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receive this sheet, although much of 
the material is presented orally to him. 


3. A test-interpretation sheet ex- 
plaining the test results, which may 
be studied by the parent at his leisure. 


4. A sheet listing the recommenda- 
tions of the teacher. This is the plan 
of treatment and is carefully explained 
to the parent to enlist his co-operation. 


Naturally the report of any case will 
vary considerably from any other, and 
it is difficult to choose a case to serve 
as a “sample.” The case here pre- 
sented was chosen for a number of 
reasons. First of all, it is short and 
comparatively “simple” — that is, it 
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does not contain undercurrents of con- 
flicting and confusing data. While the 
laboratory considered the child, and 
not the parent, to be the client, the 
case does show a rather clearly de- 
fined problem lying, however, in an 
area totally different from the one 
originally stated as the problem. 
While this case is not presented as an 
example of good or poor counseling 
(but only as a type of report writing), 
the recommendations show the limits 
of non-religious counseling necessi- 
tated by the character of the labora- 
tory. The need for referral by the 
teacher to a spiritual adviser is evident 
to the Christian reader. 


SUMMARY SHEET 


Child: Mary Lee (actual case, but name changed ) 


Parents: John Lee 
School: 


Age: 7 yr.,6 mo. Date: 
Address: 

Phone: 

Grade: Into 2B Counselor: 


Reason for testing: Mary’s mother brought her to the laboratory because the parents are 
interested in her mental abilities, school achievement, and personality characteristics. 
The mother stated that the parents, especially the father, feel that Mary is not doing 
as well scholastically as she might, and wants to know the specific weaknesses. 


TEST DATA 
Mental Abilities: California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Primary S-Form 


Norm: Chronological age of 90 mo. 


Spatial relationships 


Eogieal reasoning’ — 


Numexieal reasoning -—.__. + __— 


Verbal concepts 


Total lariguage factors —______ 


Total non-Janguage factors 


Total mental factors. 5 


Percentile rank 


eee SEE 70 %ile 
70 %ile 
pot Pe 50 Zile 
ee ene 99 Zile Geate bin ae 1.Q. 
AS aceiad atbage 80 Zile 8.5 117 
eA 70 Zile 3.2 118 
70 Zile 3.2 


113 


Academic Achievement: California Achievement Tests, Primary Form AA 


Reading vocabulary —————---__--_____- 
Reading comprehension ——----- 
Toa Reading 2 ee 


Arithmetic reasoning 


Arithmetic fundamentals __-----.------ 
OTA ATIINGHCG: ea ee ee 
Mechanics of English —------------------ 


Spelling 


Total Language —--—---------—------------ 


Handwriting 


LE PAV wT eStore es eet 


Percentile rank Grade placement 


85 Zile : 

it eeinialelstt 90 Zile 3.5 
2 85 Zile 8.2 
Coes ee 85 Zile 8.0 
pulpal ul . 85 Sile 

ae. ve 85 Zile 2.9 
eS es 95 ile Sil 
Sees 80 Zile 2.8 
once tee 90 Zile 3.3 
eee ae 6.0 
rime ete 85 ile Sul! 
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Reading Achievement: Gates Primary Reading Tests, Grades 1 and 2, Form 1 
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Word ‘recognition —. a 
Sentence: reading * 2 Ee 
Paragraph reading “n222.. 22 


Reading grade Reading age 

3.10 8 yr. 7 mo. 

2.60 8 yr. 0 mo. 

iets is 3.10 8 yr. 7 mo. 


Personality: California Test of Personality — Primary, Form A 


Self-Adhustment se 


Self reliance. ete 
Sense of: personal ‘worth’ ————_-____. 
Sense of personal freedom —-__________. 
Feeling of belonging 2... 
Freedom from withdrawing 
Freedom from nervous symptoms - 


Social: Adjustment; aes 


Socialsstandards s,s = eee 
Sociale Sis eer ree ee 
Freedom from being antisocial ——_____ 
Family irelations -.2 222 ee 
Schooltrelations pos) 2 ee ee 
Community relations 2. 


Percentile rank 
80 Zile 
99 Zile 
95 Zile 
99 Zile 
60 Zile 
80 Zile 
70 Zile 
90 Zile 
65 Zile 
95 Zile 
50 Zile 
95 ile 
70 ile 
95 ile 


Total Adjustment 


INTERVIEW AND OBSERVATION 
SHEET 

In stating her reason for having 
Mary tested, Mrs. Lee found it diffi- 
cult to be specific. In addition to the 
reason given on the summary sheet 
she said that she likes to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity which might 
be worth while. She evidenced feel- 
ings of insecurity in her ability to 
bring up Mary properly. Mrs. Lee 
said that since Mary is a very shy 
girl, it would be necessary for her 
(the mother) to remain in the room 
during the testing. She said that both 
she and Mary are alike in that they 
both react to strange places and new 
surroundings with a fear. When the 
counselor was making arrangements 
for the testing, Mrs. Lee said to Mary, 
“You want me to stay with you, don’t 
you?” (1) 

The Lees lived with the maternal 
grandparents until Mary was 2% years 
old. For the next 14 months they lived 
with the paternal grandmother, during 
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which time there were “terrible con- 
flicts over Mary” regarding ways of 
bringing up Mary. According to the 
mother, the mother-in-law and the 
father took a stand against the mother 
regarding Mary. After this period the 
family moved to —,, Ill., but soon 
after moved to the Chicago area, close 
to the mother-in-law. 

The mother stated that Mary is 
“creative... . expressive . . . and 
dramatic.” When the mother was 
asked if she feels that she herself is 
creative, she said No, but that she 
loves dramatics. The father is an 
artist. 

When Mary was 8% and while the 
family was living with the mother-in- 
law, the mother took a job in a nursery 
school so that less time would have 
to be spent at home. Mary attended 
the school. An incident happened 
here which the mother feels affected 
Mary and which she (Mary) has 
never forgotten. It seems that the 
nursery school children were singing 
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a little ditty containing the word 
“darky.” This offended two Negro 
cooks, and as punishment the prin- 
cipal forced the children to eat a half 
bar of soap and apologzie to the 
Negroes. 

The mother said that she came 
“from a stern family and was strapped 
for misbehaving.” The father is an 
only child, and it is his mother whom 
Mrs. Lee calls “the bone of conten- 
tion.” The Lees had been childhood 
sweethearts, although it seems that 
the mother-in-law had never accepted 
Mrs. Lee as an equal. 

The mother feels that the father 
doesn’t understand Mary. She said 
that the father feels Mary is “too 
rough.” Mary has a younger brother, 
22 months, of whom the mother said, 
“We decided to have another one... 
in hopes that it would clear the air.” 
She said that his coming has helped 
to break the tension. The father seems 
to like the boy better and understands 
him better than he does Mary. The 
mother related a number of incidents 
showing the dissension between her 
and her mother-in-law. It was diffi- 
cult to get her to stay on the subject 
of the child, since it seemed that she 
would much rather talk about her 
family problems. 

Mary seemed to be a very active 
child, and verbalized a good deal. 
It was not too difficult to get her to 
take the tests in the absence of the 
mother or to interview her privately. 
During this interview she talked ex- 
tensively and interspersed her talking 
with some dramatic play. 

As regards her school life, Mary 
seems to enjoy the work, the teachers, 
and the other pupils. Her achieve- 
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ment is up to grade level. The mother 
stated that Mary is often guilty of 


excessive talking in the classroom. 


TEST-INTERPRETATION SHEET 
Mental Abilities: 


The California Short-form Test of 
Mental Maturity attempts to measure 
a person’s mental development in a 
number of different areas. The area 
of spatial relationships deals with a 
person’s ability to think of objects in 
two or three dimensions and/or to see 
the relationships and arrangement of 
objects in space. Being in the 70 per- 
centile for her age group, Mary is 
above average in this mental capacity. 

Logical reasoning deals with the 
ability to solve problems, especially 
those which require the ability to 
analyze situations and to foresee con- 
sequences. Mary, being in the 70 
percentile for her age group in this 
mental ability, is above average. 

Numerical reasoning involves pri- 
marily speed and accuracy in han- 
dling numbers. Mary’s ranking in the 
50 percentile is average for her age 
group in this ability. 

Verbal concepts measures the abil- 
ity to write and talk easily and with 
comprehension. A ranking in the 
99 percentile for her age group means 
that Mary is far above average in 
this ability. 

This test also measures a person’s 
ability (mental) in respect to manipu- 
lating language, both written and oral. 
The section of the test in which only 
pictures were used is the non-lan- 
guage. Part of the spatial relations 
test, the logical reasoning test, and the 
numerical reasoning test were non- 


language. The other sections of the 
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test had language factors involved. 
In the language section, Mary scored 
in the 89 percentile for her age group, 
reaching a mental capacity for doing 
work in grade 8.5. She was slightly 
lower on the non-language section, 
having a score in the 70 percentile 
for her age group, and a grade place- 
ment of being able to do work on a 
grade 8.2 level. Mary's total mental 
ability lies in the 70 percentile for her 
age group and gives her an intelli- 
gence grade placement of grade 3.2. 


Academic Achievement: 

The California Achievement Test 
measures a person’s formal schooling 
progress. As can be seen from the 
percentile ratings and from the cor- 
responding grade placements for the 
various areas tested, Mary ranked 
above her age group in all areas. Her 
total achievement is in the 85 per- 
centile for her age group, with a 
corresponding grade placement of 3.1. 


Reading Achievement: 

The Gates Primary Reading Tests 
attempt to measure a child’s reading 
ability in the three most important 
aspects of reading at the primary 
level. In all three of these reading 
areas, Mary ranked well above her 
actual grade placement of 2B. 


Personality 


The California Test of Personality 
attempts to detect areas of undesir- 
able individual adjustments. It re- 
veals tendencies of thinking, acting, 
and feeling which are socially not 
acceptable, and provides clues as to 
a person’s mental health conditions. 
Naturally it suggests areas of remedial 
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need in the event a p€rson’s score 
falls much below average. 

The self-adjustment section deals 
with the child’s feelings about himself. 
Breaking down this section into 
smaller parts reveals that Mary ranked 
very high (99 percentile) in self- 
reliance. This means that she feels 
she can do things independently of 
others and can direct her own activ- 
ities. The self-reliant child is usually 
emotionally stable and responsible for 
his behavior. 

In the part dealing with feelings of 
personal worth, Mary also ranked 
high. This indicates that she feels she 
has average or better-than-average 
ability and that she feels reasonably 
attractive. 

In the part which measures a per- 
son’s feelings of personal freedom, 
Mary ranked above average. This in- 
dicates that she feels she is permitted 
to help determine her conduct and is 
allowed, to some extent, to choose her 
manner of behaving. 

In the part regarding Mary’s feel- 
ings of belonging, she ranked in the 
60 percentile, which is above average 
for her age group. This means that, 
in general, she enjoys the love of her 
family and feels a good relationship 
with people in general. 

Mary scored her lowest in the part 
dealing with feelings of withdrawing 
tendencies (30 percentile). This 
somewhat below-average area indi- 
cates that she is sensitive, lonely, and 
may be given to more-than-average 
self-concern. In this connection she 
answered the following questions with 
a “Yes”: Do you feel bad because 
people are mean to you? Do the boys 
and girls often try to cheat you? Do 
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you often feel so bad that you do not 
know what to do? Would you rather 
watch others than to play yourself? 


The part called Freedom from Ner- 
vous Symptoms tells us that Mary 
does not excessively exhibit signs of 
nervous tension, which might be the 
case if she were not physically well 
or were suffering from some emotional 
conflict. 

On the whole section of adjustment 
to self, Mary scored in the 80 per- 
centile, which is above average. The 
other section, Social Adjustment, 
measures the child’s feelings toward 
others. In the whole Social Adjust- 
ment section, Mary scored very high 
for her age group (90 percentile). 

In this section (Social Adjustment), 
Mary was above average in her ac- 
tions and feelings of social standards, 
which means that she has come to 
understand the rights of others and 
can subordinate her own desires and 
wishes to the welfare of the group. 
She also understands socially accepted 
standards of right and wrong. 

Mary is also above average in social 
skills (95 percentile). This indicates 
that she is effective in a social sense 
in liking people and is diplomatic in 
her dealings with both friends and 
strangers. 

She is average (50 Bercentile) in 
her feelings of being antisocial. This 
indicates that she does not endeavor 
to satisfy her needs in ways that are 
damaging and unfair to others. 

Mary scored very high (95 per- 
centile) in her feelings of family re- 
lations. This means that she feels she 
is loved and well-treated at home and 
that she has a sense of security and 
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self-respect in connection with the 
various members of the family. 

In the part dealing with feelings of 
school relations, Mary ranked in the 
70 percentile, which is above average 
for her age group. This indicates that 
she feels the teachers like her, that 
she enjoys playing with the other chil- 
dren, and that her school work, in 
general, is adapted to her level of 
interest and maturity. 

Mary ranked very high (95 per- 
centile) also in the area of feelings 
toward the community. This indicates 
that she has made good adjustment 
with adults and other children in the 
neighborhood. 

Mary’s total personality adjustment 
lies in the 85 percentile, which is con- 
siderably above average for her age 
group. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. As has been pointed out in the 
test interpretation, Mary is achieving 
up to her ability, which is above the 
average for her age group. Any feel- 
ings that Mary is not doing well 
academically are not warranted.’ Com- 
mend Mary for her school successes. 

2. Considering Mary’s self- and so- 
cial adjustment, it can also be pointed 
out that she has made good adjust- 
ment in both areas. She is, however, 
now entering an age in which she 
will wish to develop more indepen- ' 
dently of others. In other words, the 
normal pattern of growth would show 
her now wanting to plan, think, and 
act more on her own and with less 
adult supervision. Too much adult 
criticism at this age may affect her 
feelings of personal worth and her 
freedom from withdrawing tenden- 
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cies. For normal development it 
would probably be wise to allow her 
more individual freedom and _ less 
direct and detailed adult supervision. 

3. It may be true that the mother 
is unconsciously projecting to Mary 
the mother’s own feelings of fear and 
incompetency in strange and new sit- 
uations. It seems that from the per- 
sonality test, from the observations of 
the counselor who tested and inter- 
viewed her, and from the observations 
of the counselor who occupied her 
time while the mother was being in- 
terviewed, that Mary is by nature not 
normally shy and afraid in new situa- 
tions. If this diagnosis is correct, the 
remedy would involve, in part, that 
the mother recognize her unconscious 
behavior and guard against projecting 
her own fears to Mary. 

4. As applies to all children, it may 
be stated that agreement between the 
parents in regard to the child’s up- 
bringing is essential for good child 
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development. In the event that there 
is misunderstanding or lack of agree- 
ment between father and mother in 
understanding and planning their 
child’s development, it is extremely 
desirable to remedy this. The follow- 
ing is a list of books from which 
several may be selected and studied 
by both father and mother together. 
A mutual understanding of the basic 
principles of human nature and child 
development would do much to allay 
fears and feelings of incompetency 
which all parents are prone to feel 
at times. 


Bauer, W. W., et al., Stop Annoying Your 
Children 

Dreikurs, Rudolph, The Challenge of 
Parenthood 

Prescott, George, Substance of Mental 
Health 

Shacter, Understanding Children. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight 

How to Live with Children and 

Self-Understanding —a First Step to 

Understanding Children. Chicago: 

Science Research Associates. 


A TEACHER SPEAKS 


I must not interfere with any child, I have been told, 
To bend his will to mine, or try to shape him through 


some mold 


Of thought. Naturally as a flower he must unfold. 
Yet flowers have the discipline of wind and rain, 
And though I know it gives the gardener much pain, 
I’ve seen him use his pruning shears to gain 

More strength and beauty for some blossoms bright. 
And he would do whatever he thought right 

To save his flowers from a deadening blight. 

I do not know — yet it does seem to me 

That only weeds unfold just naturally. 


ALICE JAy Jupp, as quoted in 
the Minneapolis Teacher 


Evits or Stacnation. —I hold that a man is only fit to teach so long 
as he is himself learning daily. If the mind once becomes stagnant, it can give 
no fresh draught to another mind; it is drinking out of a pond instead of from 


a spring. — ARNOLD. 
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A Church Service Picture from the Baroque Period 


MatrTHew N. LunpQulistT 


The term “baroque” suggests the 
idea of something queer and absurd, 
bombastic and exaggerated, in form 
and style. We can think of those little 
bloated, chubby “baroque cherubs” 
that long ago were lying about and 
made things untidy in church attics. 
These cherubs looked like well-fed in- 
fants that would reflect great credit 
on their mothers. Or of the high altar, 
where the “vault of heaven” with the 
watchful eye of God in the center, 
surrounded by rays of light, is upheld 
by warped pillars, at which Moses 
and Aaron in full attire keep watch. 
Or of the pulpit body with its bulging, 
pompous forms, ornamented with 
symbolic figures, and leaves, over- 
shadowed by a canopy heavily loaded 
with emblems and embellishments. 
The large, pompous, promiscuous 
figures which appear in the decora- 
tions on the altar, pulpit, doorways, 
pew doors, organ fagade, all reminis- 
cent of the baroque period, which be- 
gan about 1620 and lasted until about 
1750. 

This was the age when writers 
made a great display of the most 
turgid book titles. As when G. Weber 
of Kénigsberg in 1648 published 
“Seven Volumes of Sweet-Smelling 
Fruits from a Heart Devoted to God, 
Whose Strength and Savour was Im- 
bibed from Its Eternal Spring of Life, 
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Jesus Christ.” J. E. Fischer called his 
collection of piano pieces, “A Bouquet 
Gathered from the Loveliest Musical 
Pleasure Garden.” Quite banal seems 
Johann Kunau’s festival music, Ps. 
139:18, “For Thou Hast Possessed My 
Reins,” written for the opening of 
Leipzig’s Anatomical Theater. In like 
manner Von Kerll wrote an Operation 
Sonata and Schiirmann a Circum- 
cision Cantata. We notice the ba- 
roque style in the large rosettes and 
plumed hats which the distinguished 
gentlemen of the period flaunted in 
public, as also in the initial letters 
richly dressed up with flourishes and 
arabesques used by the book pub- 
lishers. 

Also in the adorning of the church 
service the baroque with its lush, 
bombastic forms asserted itself. In a 
popular book, Die Evangelische Kir- 
chenmusick in Volkstiimlichem Uber- 
blick, Dr. H. J. Moser has described 
in romantic manner a Christmas 
matin at the time of Paul Gerhardt 
in Berlin’s St. Nicolai Church, year 
1659, which may serve as a church- 
service picture from the baroque 
period, where we note how far it 
could go with reference to liturgical 
exaggeration and lavishness. Here are 
the main features of the description 
of this Christmas matin. 


It is dark and cold this early Christ- 
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mas morning in the gallery of the un- 
heated church, where the candles are 
being lighted. Church people, warmly 
dressed in heavy fur coats, stamp the 
snow off their feet in the church porch 
and take up their carefully assigned 
pews according to social station and 
rank. At the organ is the cantor, try- 
ing to limber up his frozen fingers 
with a “hot egg.” It is no less a person 
than the great composer of many of 
our glorious chorale melodies, Direc- 
tor Musices in Berlin’s St. Nicolai 
Church, Johann Criiger, who is re- 
sponsible for the musical arrange- 
ments of this service. A group of 
schoolboys is stationed on one side of 
the gallery and a choir of mixed voices 
on the other side. Before the service 
begins, let us take a general view of 
the church below, now radiant in the 
glow of the many Christmas candles. 
Below the pulpit we see a Collegium 
Musicum, a volunteer musical society 
composed of businessmen and work- 
men, who play the violin and wood- 
wind instruments, around a positive, 
a small movable organ. To the right 
in the church below we see a male 
quartet and also the Elector’s court 
and military trumpeters with their 
shiny brass instruments, kettledrums, 
and snare drums. On both sides of 
the altar we see the school children, 
prepared to enhance the service with 
their song. 

Thus while we have tried to orien- 
tate ourselves in the local conditions, 
the solemn ceremony is introduced by 
an organ prelude, followed by a fugue 
on the chorale melody “Gelobet seist 
du, Jesu Christ.” Thereafter the hymn 
is performed as follows: The first 
stanza is sung by the congregation, 
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the second stanza is sung as solo by 
the cantor, accompanied on a theorbo 
(a large double-necked lute), the 
third stanza is performed by four girls 
in two-part canon without instru- 
mental accompaniment, the fourth 
stanza by the male quartet along with 
the wood winds and the brass, the 
fifth stanza by the congregation, the 
sixth stanza by school children in the 
chancel without accompaniment, and 
the seventh stanza by the congrega- 
tion, the organ, the theorbo, and the 
choir. Three clergymen attired in 
black robes and white bands appear 
at the altar. After one of them has 
intoned Puer natus est nobis, which 
is answered by a choir in a four- 
part Alleluia, a gymnasium student, 
dressed up for the part of an angel, 
with large, white wings, sings from 
the pulpit the same prophecy in an 
Aria from Schein’s Opella Nova, ac- 
companied by the Collegium Musi- 
cum below the pulpit. Now follows 
from the altar the customary intro- 
ductory versicles, Deus, in adjutorium 
meum intende (O God, come to my 
assistance), answered with Domine, 
ad adjuvandum me festina (O Lord, 
make haste to help me). These tones 
have scarcely died away when these 
supplications receive a strange reply. 
The main doorway is opened, and 
a procession of girls, dressed up as 
angels, with their teacher leading the 
way, enters and moves forward to the 
high altar, while the teacher sings the 
first stanza of Vom Himmel hoch da 
komm. ich her; the second stanza is 
taken by the girls in a two-part set- 
ting. In the third stanza the organ 
and the choir break in with a five-part 
setting by Johann Eccard. As soon as 
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the song is over, and while the pro- 
cession marches out, one of the litur- 
gists intones Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
answered by the electoral trumpeters 
with fanfares and drum rolls. Thus 
the martial seventeenth century greets 
the newborn Savior. After this bois- 
terous sensation follows the Gospel 
from Genesis 8, since the Christmas 
Gospel in Luke is to be saved for the 
regular morning service. The cantor 
answers this reading with the old re- 
sponsory Verbum caro factum est (the 
Word was made flesh), whereupon 
follows as second reading Nathan’s 
Messianic prophecy to king David as 
recorded in 1 Chronicles 17. 

After a hymn before the sermon we 
see the figure of Paul Gerhardt in the 
pulpit. We discern from the pictures 
which naturally and _ unaftectedly 
mingle in his discourse that it is the 
poet that speaks, when in rhetorical, 
vivid idioms he describes how this 
child shall grow to become a kingly 
hero in conformity to the appellations 
that the prophecy contains. Un- 
dauntedly he voices his Lutheran per- 
suasion and expresses the hope that 
the followers of the Augsburg Con- 
fession may without intrusion freely 
pursue their religion. The Reformed 
Elector, Frederick Wilhelm, frowns. 
Seven years later came the open 
breach between him and Paul Ger- 
hardt. It was not long thereafter that 
Gerhardt became pastor at Liibben. 

After the sermon followed the hymn 
Ein Kindelein so lébelich to the 
melody Dies est laetitiae. When the 
liturgist had read the matin prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer, the entire en- 
semble performed a noisy Te Deum 
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by Andreas Hammerschmidt. Then 
the school children in the chancel sang 
Quem pastores laudavere (Whom 
the shepherds praised). The Latin 
was used a great deal in the liturgy. 
This was done for educational reasons 
so that the young people might get 
into the habit of using the noble 
Roman language freely and fluently. 

A certain disturbance, coming from 
the gallery, causes the congregation to 
turn their faces toward the organ loft. 
There a cradle with a doll in it, repre- 
senting the Infant Savior, is elevated 
by the schoolboys, who, in order to 
make the illusion as complete as pos- 
sible, mimic the beasts in the Bethle- 
hem stable by incessant bellowing. 
Surely it is not too much that even 
the soulless creation is permitted to 
bring the Savior its homage! After the 
rapture of the beasts has been quelled, 
the choir and the congregation sing 
alternately Resonet in laudibus, when 
the star of Bethlehem high on the 
organ fagade, illuminated from the 
inside and fitted up with small jin- 
gling bells, is turned round and round. 
... By the aid of a mechanism, con- 
trolled by an organ stop, we behold 
three wooden figures, representing the 
three Magi with traditional char- 
acteristics, moving ceremoniously for- 
ward and bowing before the doll in 
the cradle. At the same time we 
notice two marionette figures, repre- 
senting swarthy blackamoors, placed 
on either side of the middle group. 
One blows a trumpet, the other beats 
a drum. Throughout this entire scene 
on the gallery railing the Collegium 
Musicum plays a Ritornello (a pre- 
lude or interlude) by Heinrich Schiitz. 
A boy soprano sings the first stanza 
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of In dulci jubilo, which is continued 
by the male quartet, accompanied by 
schalmeis (medieval oboe) and a 
bombard (a large brass instrument). 
The song nearly ended, a most inter- 
esting spectacle to the children ap- 
pears in the main aisle. It is Old 
Father Christmas himself in his white 
beard with conical cap and a large 
sack on his back, soon surrounded by 
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“angels” and human beings, who vie 
with one another for the dainty 
morsels now to be distributed. When 
the sack has been emptied and the 
old man has disappeared inside the 
sacristy door, the closing hymn, Puer 
natus in Bethlehem, is sung. After 
that follows a free organ fantasia on 
the chorale melody. And with that 
the church service closed. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


HANNON STUDIES FOR THE HAM- 
MOND AND PIPE ORGAN. Ernest 
Beers. $1.25. 


Many of the familiar Hannon Studies have 
been adroitly given here with co-ordinated 
pedal. This affords busy organists eleven 
“limbering-up” exercises, with manuals 
going either four- or two-to-one notes 
against pedal. Splendid practice for warm- 


ing up! 


TWENTY-FIVE PIECES FOR SMALL 
ORGAN. Selected, Edited, and Com- 
posed by Alexander Schreiner (with 
Hammond Registration). $2.50. 

When in need of “general” organ music, 
this volume offers choices within reach of 
most organists. 


EVOCATION. F. Campbell-Watson. 75 
cents. 


A four-page, meditative number; melody 
from a French Canadian cantique “Je te 
salue,” based on the Salva Regina (Mode I). 


CHRISTUS RESURREXIT! Oreste Rava- 
nello. Edited by Robert Elmore. $1.00. 


Inno di gloria — from Suite — Opus 50, 
No. 6. For better organists this number con- 
tains a tremendously challenging unison 
motif, followed by fascinatingly involved 
periods, alternatingly built to a mighty 
climax. eso. 


CHOIR MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


PSALM 86. Thomas Stoltzer. Edited by 
Otto Gombosi. $1.50. 

MS 1018 of the Concordia Motet Series 
consists of three parts, ten, nine, and thirteen 
pages in length, respectively. The supplica- 
tion, praise, and prayer of this Psalm are set 
for six voices, three women and three men, 
an ideal challenge for the musical. And 
why should there be a scarcity of those 
among us? We look forward to great use 
for this great opus. T.G.S. 


BOOK 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK, 
Volume Three. Dayton W. Nordin, 
editor. 1952. 248 pages, 34x8X. 
$2.50. ; 

Volume One of The Choirmaster’s Work- 
book was reviewed at length in LurHERAN 

Epucation of October, 1947 (Vol. 83, 

No. 2) by “A. D.,” who warmly extolled the 

rich treasures of “this new kind of book that 

answers the needs of every church musician.” 

Volume Two, published in 1949, is also 
most certainly worth reading and heeding 
because of its wealth of material by Dayton 

W. Nordin, H. W. Nordin, Lester W. Groom, 

Robert N. Pearson, Robert Leech Bedell, and 

Walter E. Buszin, author of an annotated 

list of useful choral music for the church 

year. 
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Both of these volumes are now out of 
print. Yet it may be possible to buy copies 
from Concordia Publishing House, Lutheran 
or other denominational book stores, or 
music dealers. In case you do not have 
volumes one and two, get them if you can. 


We now bring Volume Three to the at- 
tention of our church musicians so that they 
may thoroughly profit from it as they plan 
their work as organists and/or choirmasters 
during the summer for the church season of 
1958—1954. 


Volume Three offers a number of 
changes made at the suggestion of users 
of the previous two volumes. Again there 
are provisions for noting future plans, for 
keeping the necessary records of a smoothly 
functioning church choir, and for taking in- 
ventory of choral materials on hand. There 
are also pages for all the Sundays in the 
liturgical church year, rehearsal outlines, 
score cards for objective measurement of 
the choir’s work, and many new ideas for 
improving the work of the choirmaster and 
so also the work of the choir. 

In addition to the many practical observa- 
tions of the editor, Dayton W. Nordin, and 
the numerous telling quotations compiled by 
him, Volume Three features the following 
items: 
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“Service Music for Lutheran Organists” 
(a thought-provoking article by William 
Lester, followed by a classified list of organ 
music); “The Children’s Choir” (a pointed 
contribution by Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs, with 
a list of materials; “Consonants in Singing” 
(helpful hints by H. W. Nordin); “Choral 
Music for the Church Year” (an annotated 
list of useful choir music, selected by Her- 
bert D. Bruening); “On the Improvement of 
Choirs” (practical suggestions by Henry 
Meyer); plus summer, fall, winter, and 
spring unit work sheets. 


And so, within the small confines of this 
attractively printed and conveniently bound 
Volume Three of The Choirmaster’s Work- 
book, every effort is made to help the be- 
ginning as well as the seasoned choirmaster 
improve his work and that of his choral 
group or groups. Much of the material 
Dayton W. Nordin and his collaborators 
offer is also of essential value to anybody 
who teaches church music in the classrooms 
of our parish schools, Sunday schools, vaca- 
tion Bible schools, and denominational high 
schools and colleges. Truly these volumes 
published by Augustana Book Concern are 
veritable storehouses of information that can- 
not but help stimulate every conscientious 
church musician to better and greater efforts 
to the glory of God. Heeb: 


Lutuer’s DEFINITION OF FaiTH. — Faith is a divine work in us which 
changes us, and works a new birth out of God (John 1:18), and puts the old 
Adam to death, and causes us to be different persons in heart, mind, under- 
standing, and all powers, and brings along the Holy Spirit. Oh, it is a living, 
busy, active, mighty thing, this faith, so that it is impossible for it not to work 
something good without ceasing. Nor does it ask whether good works are to 
be done, but before we ask, it has performed them, and it is constantly active. 
But he who does not perform such works is a person without faith, gropes and 
looks about for faith and good works, knowing neither what is faith nor what 
are good works, and yet chatters and prates with many words of faith and 


good works. 


Maturiry DEFINED. — We need to mature our mentality so that it catches 
up with our technics, instead of getting along with a way of thinking and feeling 
that was appropriate in a technically simpler age. Only thus can we hope to 
pass through the middle years of our lives without the sense of frustration and 
failure that is all too common among middle-aged people. It is not in terms of 
years that maturity is to be measured, nor yet in terms of knowledge. To be 
mature is to use knowledge wisely. — The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 


Letter 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Convention Time.— All roads lead to 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., for the eleventh annual convention of 
the Lutheran Education Association. The 
dates: August 5 and 6. Registration will 


begin at four o'clock on Wednesday, Au- 


gust 4. The convention will be held in the 
new Music Building. The college facilities 
are again available for housing. 

Highlights of the convention include an 
address, “Christianity and the Test of Sci- 
ence,” by Rev. E. Buckley Glabe, chairman 
of Synod’s Board of Social Welfare, and a 
paper entitled “Your Child and Mine” by 
Ansis Karps, M.D., psychiatrist, assistant 
superintendent, Bethesda Lutheran Home, 
Watertown, Wis. The presentation by Dr. 
Karps will be followed by an analysis of the 
1958 yearbook, The Christian Approach to 
the Exceptional Child. Hilmar Sieving, edi- 
tor of the yearbook, will lead in the dis- 
cussion. 


Plan now to attend. Invite your parent- 
group delegate to come with you. 


Another feature of the convention will be 
a discussion of plans for the organization of 
a national Lutheran parents’ association. 
The proposed constitution, which appeared 
in the March issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
was mailed to all members of the L. E. A. 
Local discussions with parent groups would 
help your representative to make contribu- 
tions at the convention. 


The banquet address will be given by the 
Rev. W. Buege, pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. His topic will 
be “Horizons Beyond Our Shores for Chris- 
tian Education.” Pastor Buege draws from 
rich experience in mission work as chaplain 
in the Army as well as in home missions and 
as chairman of the Board for Missions to 
the Deaf. His address should help to make 


the convention banquet a memorable event. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF L. E. A. 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., August 5 and 6, 1953 


August 4 4:00— 9:00 P.M. 
August 5 8:00— 9:00 A.M. 


First General Session 
Opening Devotions. Dr. A. Klinck 


Registration 
Registration 


(Administration Building ) 
(Music Building) 


(Choral Room) 


Address: “Christianity and the Test of Science.” 


“State of Parish Education.” Dr. A. L. Miller 


(Music Building) 


(Choral Room) 


Address: “The Parent’s Role in the Work for Christ” 
Plans of Procedure for Organization of Lutheran Parents 


and Teachers’ Constitution 


9:00— 9:15 
9:15— 9:80 Announcements and Business 
9:30—10:00 President’s Report 
10;00—11:00 
Rev. E. Glabe 
11:00—11:380 Group Discussion 
11:30—12:00 
12:45— 1:15 Registration 
Second General Session 
1:15— 1:80 Devotions. Rev. E. Maas 
1:30— 2:80 
2:830— 8:80 
8:30— 4:00 Panel 
4:00— 4:80 Business of L. E. A. 
6:30 


Banquet. Address: “Horizons Beyond Our Shores for 


Christian Education.” Rev. W. Buege 
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(Choral Room) 


Address: “Your Child and Mine.” Dr. Ansis Karps 
Analysis of 1953 Yearbook — The Exceptional Child 


(Choral Room) 


Recommendation and Election of Officers for Lutheran 


Possible Program Patterns for Lutheran Parents and 


August 6 Third General Session 
8:15— 8:45 Registration 
8:45— 9:00 Devotions. Rev. H. Huxhold 
9:00—10:00 
10:00—11:00 
11:00—11:30 Trends as L. E. A. Meets Them 
11:30—12:00 Business of L. E. A. 
Fourth General Session 
1:15— 1:80 Devotions 
1:30— 1:45 
Parents and Teachers 
1:45— 2:80 
Teachers 
2:30— 38:00 Business of L. E. A. 
8:00— 3:15 


Welcome Central School Principals. — 
The principals of the twenty-four central 
schools in the Lutheran elementary school 
system will meet at the L. E, A. convention 
next August. Wm. A. Helmkamp, principal 
of St. John’s Consolidated Lutheran School, 
Gary, Ind., has assumed the initiative to 
extend an invitation to leaders of central 
schools. In a letter to our office Mr. Helm- 
kamp states: “To my mind an L. E. A. meet- 
ing is the proper place for us people to get 
together in the promotion of God’s kingdom 
in this particular field.” To this we reply: 
“Welcome! And we hope you'll have a large 
representation.” 


Convention Exhibits. — An innovation at 


Closing Devotions. Rev. R. Luecke 


the 1958 convention will be exhibit booths 
by publishers of materials related to Chris- 
tian education. Parents and teachers will be 
offered the opportunity to inspect useful 
books and materials which are available 
for home and school use. Miss Gertrude 
Doederlein, convention chairman, is planning 
the exhibit. 

1952 Yearbook. — Parish-School-Home 
Co-operation, edited by J. Arthur Koss, has 
been received with enthusiasm by L.E. A. 
members and local parent groups. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is contemplating a second 
printing. Additional copies may be secured 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


ADVOCATING TEACHING OF RELIGION. — “I suspect that it is possible for 
students to graduate from many universities in complete ignorance of theology, 
incapable of explaining or defending their own beliefs, and with notions about 
religious traditions other than their own that are preposterously silly. We have 
gone too far along the road to secularizing our universities. There is a gap in 
our liberal education which has been caused by the policy, all too prevalent in 
universities in the English-speaking world, of evading, ignoring, or even oppos- 
ing the teaching of religion.” — Dr. Sey Situ, president of the University 


of Toronto. 


Bic Business. — Education is the biggest business in America. It has the 
largest number of owners, the most extensive and costly plant, and utilizes the 
most valuable raw material. It has the greatest number of operators. It employs 
our greatest investment in money and time, with the exception of national 
defense. Its product has the greatest influence on both America and the 
world. — Cuar.tes R. Suicn, JR., president, National Association of Manu- 


facturers. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNcCoRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Graduation. — Concordia’s eighty-ninth 
school year came to a close on Friday, 
June 5, with the baccalaureate service at 
10:30 A. M. and the graduation exercises at 
8 P.M. Speakers for the occasion were the 
Rev. Harold Romoser, Trinity, Oak Park, 
and Prof. P. F. Bente, Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne. 

The class of 1953 includes 88 four-year 
graduates with a B.S. in Education and 
49 three-year graduates. The total number 
of graduates includes 81 men and 56 women. 


Summer School. — The dates for summer 
school at River Forest are June 29 to 
July 81. Workshops will be conducted from 
June 15 to June 26. Consult your April 
issue of LuTHERAN EpucATION for course 
listings, or write for catalog. Address: Dean 
W. O. Kraeft, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Our Congratulations. — Professor Theo. 
Kuehnert will enter the “emeritus modified 
service” category after faithfully serving 
Concordia for twenty-six years and the 
Church for fifty years. Professor Kuehnert 
has served on the editorial staff of LurHERAN 
Epucation for 20 years and as editor for 
fourteen years. He will continue to serve as 
assistant to Dr. H. H. Gross, who was 
elected to serve as editor of the journal. 
Dr. John Choitz was elected to the post of 
assistant editor. 


Concordia Band. — After a short concert 
tour through Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan 
the Concordia Band presented its annual 
spring concert on May 8. Alfred Gras is 
conductor of the 48-member organization. 

Music Notes. — The Student Affairs Com- 
mittee sponsored an appearance of the 
Northwestern University Trio on April 30. 
Artists, who are members of the faculty at 


Northwestern, included Gui Monboerts, pi- 
anist, Robert Quick, violinist, and Dudley 
Powers, cellist. 

Walter Holtkamp, nationally known organ 
builder, visited the campus on May 5 and 6. 
His visit featured a faculty round table and 
a lecture with demonstrations. 


Guest Geographer. — Dr. Thomas F. Bar- 
ton, professor of Geography at Indiana Uni- 
versity, editor of the Journal of Geography, 
secretary of the International Committee on 
the Teaching of Geography, editor of maps 
and geographical motion pictures, and a 
writer of elementary school textbooks, lec- 
tured at Concordia on May 18. He spoke 
on primary steps in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. 

New Book. — Concordia Publishing House 
has announced publication of another vol- 
ume by Dr. Alfred Schmieding. The book, 
entitled Sex in Childhood and Youth, dis- 


cusses the problems of sex instruction. 


Host Committee Chairman. — Mr. Elmer 
Jagow, business manager at Concordia, 
served as general chairman of the Host 
Committee for the National Association of 
Educational Buyers’ Annual Convention. The 
convention was held from May 6 to 8 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Contracts for a new college women’s dor- 
mitory at Concordia Teachers College have 
been let by the Board of Control. The 
project will cost about $140,000, including 
all furnishings and other expenses, and the 
building will house 40 girls. The new 
women’s dormitory will be a twin to Strieter 
Hall, constructed in 1948. The building will 
be located directly east of Strieter. 

The Board also approved a sum of 
$20,000 for the development of an athletic 
field. A football field, a cinder track, and 
four tennis courts are planned for the field, 
which will be located east of Alumni Memo- 
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rial Gymnasium. This wooded area had 
served as a shelter belt for about a decade. 

Salary increases for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, were also approved at 
the meeting of the Board of Control. 

The Concordia High School Chorus of 
Seward presented its annual concert on 
Sunday, April 12, in Concordia’s auditorium. 
The performance was under the direction of 
Mr. Floyd Quist, who had experience with 
the naval bluejacket choirs during World 
War II. 

One of the featured selections was Bach’s 
motet “Jesu, Priceless Treasure” sung in its 
entirety by the 60-voice choir. A rendition 
of “O God, Thou Faithful God,” arranged 
by Fritz Kamprath, a member of the chorus, 
was also performed. 

The Concordia College A Cappella Choir, 
directed by Paul Rosel, gave its home con- 
cert on Sunday, April 26. The choir en- 
joyed a successful tour in the Southern 
States. The post-school concert tour will 
take the choir to Arlington, Nebr.; Sioux 
Falls, S.Dak.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Winnipeg 
and Brandon, Can.; Bottineau and Minot, 
N. Dak.; Aberdeen, Dimock, and Yankton, 
S. Dak.; and Battle Creek, Nebr. 

Concordia Teachers College was accepted 
as a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
the annual meeting of the organization in 
Chicago on March 25. 

The report of the examiners for the North 
Central Association cited as notable elements 
of strength in Concordia’s program the 
singleness of purpose, its integrated admin- 
istrative organization, its provision for good 
working and living conditions for its faculty, 
the excellent support which it receives from 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
the excellence of its art and music depart- 
ments, its library facilities, and the oppor- 
tunities for community living which its cam- 
pus plant provides. 

The Board also listed several areas which 
need improvement. They found that sal- 
aries, especially in the higher teaching ranks, 
are lower than desirable and that the 
teacher-pupil ratio is too high. The Board 
also made several suggestions for improving 
the curriculum and organizational patterns 
in some educational procedures. 
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Graduation exercises at Concordia Teach- 
ers College and Concordia High School were 
held on May 81. President Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
at St. John’s Lutheran Church in the morn- 
ing service. In the afternoon President 
George Beto of Concordia College, Austin, 
Tex., spoke to the graduating class of the 
college department, and Mr. Arnold Erx- 
leben, Executive Secretary of Parish Edu- 
cation of the Kansas District, gave the 
commencement address for the high school 
graduates, 

Dean L. G. Bickel presented the candi- 
dates for the Bachelor of Science degree 
and the Lutheran teacher’s diploma to Pres- 
ident Fuerbringer. Twenty-nine degrees and 
49 diplomas were awarded. In the high 
school department Principal Paul Nesper 
presented diplomas to 30 seniors. 


The basement of Concordia’s new chapel- 
auditorium is being used by the art depart- 
ment of the college for classes and exhibits. 
The addition of new art equipment in the 
classrooms has made this department one of 
the finest found in a small college. 

Thirty glass cabinets line the hallway of 
the basement and will be used for perma- 
nent exhibits. At the present time some of 
Professor Henry A. Koenig’s collection of 
sculptures, ceramics, and paintings are on 
display in this well-lighted location. 

The art workshop is equipped with new 
furniture, including work benches, tables, 
and cabinets with individual drawers for 
each student. An electric potter’s wheel, an 
electric kiln for firing pottery, and a large 
bulletin board for displaying students’ work 
are also available. 

Across the hall from the art workshop is 
an art exhibit room. A one-man exhibit by 
Luella Weblemoe Quist, wife of one of the 
instructors of Concordia High School, has 
recently been displayed there. 


As a part of Concordia’s plan to com- 
pletely separate the college and high school 
departments, construction on a high school 
library was begun last fall. The new library 
has been in use since March 10. 

The former chemistry laboratory in Becker 
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Hall furnishes the floor space for the main 
part of the library, a stack room, and an 
office for the librarian. A total of 1,500 
books has been received, with two or three 
hundred books coming from the former joint 
college and high school library in Weller 
Hall. When the library collection is com- 
pleted, there will be a total of 4,000 books. 

John Heussman, librarian, is now doing 
graduate work at the University of Denver 
and expects to earn a Master’s degree in 
library science by the end of the summer. 


The summer sessions at Concordia and 
the special workshops will begin on June 8. 
Offerings were selected to meet the needs 
and interests of both the beginning and the 
experienced teacher. 

The use of ninety- and sixty-minute pe- 
riods makes it possible to grant nine hours 
of credit for eight weeks of study and six 
hours of credit for 5 weeks of classroom 
work. 

Of special interest to musicians is the 
church-music workshop, which will be in 
session from June 8 to 12. It is designed to 
meet the needs of both the beginner and the 
advanced student and is not merely a repe- 
tition of work done during the 1952 summer 
session. 

The elementary school curriculum work- 
shop will also be held during the week of 
June 8 to 12 for the teacher who is in- 
terested in preparing his curriculum for the 
coming term or for improving his cur- 
riculum. 

President Alfred O. Fuerbringer was fea- 
tured in the April 27 issue of Time magazine 
as president-elect of Concordia Theological 
Seminary. In addition to an historical back- 
ground of the founding of the Seminary by 
his grandfather, the article also gave a 
biographical sketch of President Fuerbringer 
and comment on the development of Con- 
cordia Teachers College. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 
Concordia’s Junior College has been 
granted full accreditation by the Southern 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
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Sr. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


Contracts for a new college men’s dor- 
mitory at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 
were let Friday, April 17. Construction 
began on April 27. The project will cost 
a total of about $285,000. The building will 
be located at the northwest corner of the 
campus quadrangle. 

President Walter F. Wolbrecht has been 
elected president of the Civic Club of Con- 
cordia, Mo. 

Approximately 600 children of Lutheran 
schools in the Concordia and North Central 
Missouri Circuits participated in the annual 
Talent Festival on the campus of St. Paul’s 
College on April 25. Contests in scholastic 
events, athletics, music, and speech were 
included in the program. 

Three hundred women of Concordia Zone 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League met 
on the campus of St. Paul’s College on 
April 15. Mrs. Justus Kretzmann of Floris- 
sant, Mo., served as main speaker. President 
W. F. Wolbrecht delivered the inspirational 
address. Choral groups of the college fur- 
nished special music. 

The College Chorus, under the direction 
of Norman Gienapp, and the Choristers of 
the freshmen and sophomore high school 
classes, directed by Wilbert Rosin, are pre- 
senting concerts in Missouri during the 


months of April and May. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Oakland’s Drama Department, under the 
direction of Professor E. Scaer, reached new 
heights in a presentation of Thornton Wil- 
der’s three-act play of “Our Town,” a 
Pulitzer Award drama. 

As the school year draws to a close, our 
Oakland Concordia counts about seventy 
teacher-training students preparing for fu- 
ture positions as parochial school teachers, 
music teachers, organists, and choir directors. 
Courses offered this year were piano, organ, 
sight singing and ear training, history of 
music, band and orchestral instruments, and 
chorus. The addition of courses in harmony 
and counterpoint is planned for the college 


department. 
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The Concordia Choristers, who had sung 
several concerts in San Francisco Bay area 
churches earlier in the season, left March 27 
for a seven-day concert tour of Central and 
Southern California, including Paso Robles, 
Anaheim, Los Angeles, Orange, Culver City, 
San Diego, Alhambra, and Terra Bella. The 
Choristers were well received everywhere 
and were shown the finest Christian hospi- 
tality. A number of good contacts were 
made with prospective students and their 
parents, and a considerable number of ad- 
vance applications are already being re- 
ceived from north and south. On Sunday, 
April 19, concerts were given in Tracy and 
Stockton. The season was brought to a 
close by concerts in Sacramento, Hayward, 
and Oakland and by the traditional home 
concert on May 22. 

President O. T. Walle and Dr. R. T. Du 
Brau served as speakers and panel members 
at a town-hall meeting on Christian Edu- 
cation of the San Francisco Zone of the 
L. L. L. at Zion Church in the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

Bente Memorial Library has recently ac- 
quired a modern professional display case, 
which Librarian John Wahl puts to the 
widest cultural use by presenting pertinent 
educational exhibits. Group titles of offer- 
ings thus far have been “Rare and Historical 
Editions of the Bible”; “The Holy Bible in 
Twenty Different Languages”; “Notable 
English Bibles from King James to Modern 
Illustrated and De Luxe Editions.” A cur- 
rent exhibit features “Scenes from Reforma- 
tion History,” comprising text and photos 
taken on the spot by a widely traveled 
faculty member of C. C. C. 

Professor A. H. Wessling continues to 
serve as executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Education Society. The L. E. S. is California 
Concordia’s oldest auxiliary organization. 
Soon after establishment in 1912 it pur- 
chased the present college site. The society 
erected the “Coed” Cottage and supplied all 
typewriters used in the commercial depart- 
ment. Each spring it makes available schol- 
arship awards totaling $200. Present mem- 
bership of the L. E. S. is 8300, about one per 
cent of the total communicant membership 
of the two California Districts. Perhaps it 
is too much to hope that ten per cent of 
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our Lutheran constituency would interest 
itself in the cause of Lutheran secondary 
and higher education on this coast, where 
the setting sun dips into the sea, but most 
of our California and Nevada congregations 
have appointed keymen to serve as effective 
links between California Concordia College 
and the churches. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


On May 16 the Academy Players put on 
their final play for this academic year. 
Excerpts from Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice” and “Refund,” both of which were 
done in a “theater-in-the-round” style, pre- 
sented a very enjoyable evening. 

As a means of introducing new and pros- 
pective students to Concordia College, the 
annual talent festival for children in the 
Lutheran schools throughout Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho was conducted on May 23 
at Portland. 

The last week of school provided the 
greatest activity on the campus. A bacca- 
laureate service was held in the “Chapel of 
the Upper Room” on the college campus at 
8 P.M., Sunday, May 81, with Pastor 
Stuenkel, former professor at Concordia, de- 
livering the farewell address. Commence- 
ment exercises were held in the college gym 
on June 5, at 8 P.M. The Concordia Col- 
lege Chorus sang at both of the services. 

This is the second class to graduate from 
the college department, the first graduating 
last year. The college department was added 
to the school in 1950, and this was the first 
move in a plan to make our Concordia a 
four-year school, consisting of the upper 
two grades of the high school department 
and the two junior college classes. The 
students are prepared for Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and our teachers’ colleges. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Immediately after the Easter recess the 
University of Minnesota Senate Committee 
visited Concordia High School, St. Paul. 
The six-member team, which was sent to 
evaluate the school, awarded the high school 
department a rating of excellent. This com- 
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pares favorably with the rating of the North 
Central Association, of which Concordia 
High School is a member. 

In connection with the annual spring open- 
house activities on Sunday, April 26, corner- 
stone-laying ceremonies for the $360,000 
Lutheran Memorial Center were conducted. 
Completion of the building is expected by 
the opening of the fall quarter. 

Baccalaureate services were conducted on 
Thursday evening, June 4, with the Rev. 
Ernest Stahlke of Gaylord, Minn., as 
preacher. Commencement exercises were 
conducted on Friday evening, June 5; the 
Rev. Arnold Wenger of Minneapolis was 
the speaker. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


April 19, 1958, was the dedication day 
of our new gymnasium-auditorium. It was 
a thrilling experience to hear 1,450 people 
sing the opening hymn “Hallelujah, Let 
Praises Ring,” accompanied by the rousing 
tones of a twenty-rank pipe organ. Dr. Her- 
man Harms, First Vice-President of Synod, 
delivered the festival sermon, and Dr. Mar- 
tin Walker brought greetings of the Board 
for Higher Education. The Rev. Philip Janz, 
secretary of the Board of Control, served as 
liturgist. The dedication prayer was spoken 
by Dr. Albert H. Schwermann, who also 
conducted the mass choir of 250 voices. 
All singers were seated on the stage. Miss 
Marvelyn Schwermann was the organist. 

After the close of the service greetings 
were conveyed by Mrs. R. Woods, member 
of the provincial legislature, and Mr. Wm. 
Hawrelak, mayor of Edmonton. Mr. Jacob 
Hannig spoke on behalf of former members 
of the Board of Control. A trophy case and 
bulletin board were presented by the Rev. 
W. Schienbein as a gift from the alumni 
association. Presenting equipment for a 
printing room, Mr. Allan Eifert spoke for 
the District Walther League. Presentation 
of a Schulmerich chimeatron in memory of 
Herman A. Schole from the members of the 
family was made by the Rev. Fred Schole. 

Measuring 66 by 112 feet, this unit was 
designed as a multipurpose addition to exist- 
ing school facilities. In it will be carried on 
physical education and gymnastics, musical 
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activities, audio-visual instruction, speech 
and dramatics, and social activities. 

A spacious lobby leads into the gymna- 
sium, which measures 42 by 72 feet. The 
floor is covered with asphalt tile, and teepee- 
moka brick walls border the playing floor. 
The playing area offers accommodation for 
about 650 chairs. Adjoining the auditorium 
floor on the south side are the shower and 
dressing rooms for the girls. There is also 
space for the office of the director of phys- 
ical education and for a printing room. The 
north side includes a service kitchen with 
a pass-through window and dressing rooms 
for the boys. 

The balcony provides space for some 300 
people. The pipe organ is placed in the 
west end and the three-manual console on 
the balcony near the stage. Three piano 
rooms give students opportunity for practice. 
Another room is used for a desk-type dim- 
mer cabinet from which all light circuits are 
controlled. A remote control portable Barvic 
record-playing unit is capable of handling 
records up to twelve inches at speeds of 78, 
45, and 33 r.p.m. Two loudspeakers over 
the proscenium and a microphone on the 
stage complete the sound system. 

The front opening of the stage measures 
46 by 18 feet, while the rear of the stage 
is 64 feet in width and its depth is 24 feet. 
Dressing and storage rooms on the sides 
have been avoided in order to accommodate 
large choral and pageant groups. 

Lekolites, fresnelites, and strip lights pro- 
vide excellent illumination for the stage, the 
back wall of which has been constructed for 
cycloramic effects. The stage equipment in- 
cludes a blue velour curtain, dark-gray ceil- 
ing curtains, and neutral-gray backdrops. 
Chairs and tables will be stored immediately 
underneath the stage. Large doors sus- 
pended on rollers separate the stage from 
the gymnasium floor and give an opportunity 
to have activities on the stage and on the 
gym floor at the same time. 

The basement underneath the stage offers 
storage facilities for music, instruments, and 
general stage equipment. 

A tunnel connects this unit with the ad- 
ministration building so that classes may be 
readily moved from one section to another. 
This new unit represents a value of $175,000. 
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Much sympathetic assistance was given by 
the Board for Higher Education, and we are 
particularly grateful for their insistence upon 
a plot plan before construction was begun. 

On April 24 the college gave an open 
house concert, which was largely attended 
by people of the community and by many 
professional men of the city. Feature of the 
evening was the 72-pieve schoolboys’ band. 

Guests of the college were Dr. Harms and 
Dr. Walker, who visited classes, addressed 
the student body, and in several meetings 
discussed the problems and the future plans 
of our Canadian Concordia. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


In 1869 Massachusetts approved the use 
of public money to carry a few farm chil- 
dren from their homes to school in a horse- 
drawn wagon. Today 7,300,000 children are 
carried in busses, station wagons, and pas- 
senger cars over first-class roads and farm 
dustways to elementary and_ secondary 
schools. The cost is over $200,000,000. This 
means it takes about $29 a year to transport 
a child to and from school. 

The big change in pupil transportation is 
from a contract service to a school-operated, 
school-owned service. Today two thirds of 
the school vehicles are publicly owned; one 
third, privately owned. This change took 
place during the last 15 years. In 1937 the 
proportions were exactly in reverse. 

The school bus is used for more than 
carrying children to school and home. It is 
used for field trips; for visits to seats of 
government, culture, and art; even for pro- 
viding new teachers with an overview of the 
community. Crippled children need no 
longer stay home. The bus frequently car- 
ries stretcher and wheel-chair cases to 
school. 

Many school districts use the school bus 
to take shop and laboratory equipment from 
school to school for teaching of agriculture, 
industrial arts, and homemaking. Films and 
books are brought to homes and children 


living in sparsely settled communities. 


WATCH THIS CASE 


Five years ago John Larson and wife, 
Lutherans, moved to Johnsburg, Ill. They 
sent their two children to the public school. 
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The school was taught by Roman Catholic 
nuns. Most of the textbooks were by Cath- 
olic authors. The instruction was in the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
report card bore the heading “Diocese of 
Rockford.” 

Mrs. Larson fought the situation unsuc- 
cessfully. She has now taken her case to 
court. Her charge is that her children were 
forced by law to attend an institution in 
which sectarian instruction is given. This 
case is particularly interesting, since there 
are other communities in Illinois and in 
other States where similar conditions prevail. 


REPORT ON SCHOOLHOUSING 


The following are statements issued by 
Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. 

“Additional floor space equal to a one- 
story building, 52 feet wide, extending from 
New York City to San Francisco, Calif., is 
needed adequately to house the nation’s 
public elementary and secondary school pop- 
ulation. 

“This additional schoolhousing _ need, 
which does not provide for increased enroll- 
ment next year and succeeding years, and 
does not take into account future classroom 
replacements, approximates the total resi- 
dential housing space in a city the size of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“To relieve present overcrowding alone, 
155,000 additional classrooms are required 
today. To replace obsolete facilities another 
170,000 should be provided.” 

The growing interest in this upward ex- 
tension of the public schools indicates that 
the space needs for post-high-school com- 
munity education will be a factor of growing 
importance in any consideration of school- 
housing during the present decade. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


More Scientists. — The United States has 
doubled the number of its scientists in the 
past twelve years, but so have the Russians. 


Teachers’ Salaries Are Rising. — During 
1952 there was an over-all increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries in the United States of about 
five per cent. The average is now about 
$3,400. 
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What's Wrong with High Schools? — Joel 
H. Hildebrand, University of California, 
considers the following to be faults of 
the American secondary school system: 
(1) a disproportionate number of women 
teachers, (2) misplaced emphasis from sub- 
ject matter to methodology, (3) overem- 
phasis on social science, (4) domination of 
education by administrators, (5) low sal- 
aries paid to teachers. 


Per-pupil Costs Are Rising. — The cost of 
educating a child in the United States aver- 
aged $228.40 during the current school year. 
It was $217.66 the previous school year. 


Religion in Public Schools. — The Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education, an Amer- 
ican Council on Education unit, states that 
public schools have an obligation to provide 
for factual study of religion. The final re- 
port of the Committee is entitled The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with 
Religion. 

Getting Worse.— The teacher shortage 
will get worse, not better, Dr. Ray Maul 
states in a study published in the March 
issue of the Journal of Teacher Education. 
Only 45,700 new elementary school teachers 
will graduate in June, and more than twice 
that number are needed. 

Arizona Wants Oil Funds. — By a vote of 
51 to 26, the Arizona House of Representa- 
tives petitioned Congress to see that revenue 
from offshore oil be apportioned to the 
48 States for aid to schools. 

Higher Incomes. — Americans are earning 
wages and salaries at the rate of $280.5 
billion a year. This is 6 per cent above the 
rate earned last year. 


Transportation to Schools. — Busses are 
not the only vehicles used in transporting 
school children at public expense. School 
systems use station wagons and passenger 
cars as well — some 11,000 of these vehicles 
were in use during 1951. 

ALC Needs Teachers.— The Rev. Ray- 
mond Vogeley, director of the Board of 
Parish Education of the American Lutheran 
Church, feels that the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of Christian day schools in the 
ALC at the present time is lack of teachers. 
He states: “At least 10 new teachers must 
be secured if our Christian day schools are 
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to be manned adequately next fall. I used 
the term manned because for five of the ten 
vacancies a man is expressly designated; in 
most of these schools he would also serve 
as principal. However, women are preferred 
for the other vacancies.” 

Trouble in Washington. — Commissioner 
of Education McGrath set up a Division of 
Veterans Educational Services and then 
failed to receive a budget supplement. 
A general curtailment of governmental ac- 
tivities in the interest of education has 
resulted. 

Salaries. — The starting salary for en- 
gineers just out of college is $300 a month. 

More Money. —In current dollars gross 
weekly factory earnings before taxes rose 
from $66.91 to $72.40 during 1952 —a rise 
of $5.49 over the year. 

Bigger and Better.— The U.S. Office of 
Education asked Congress for an expansion 
and strengthening of its staff. 

End in Sight. — President Eisenhower an- 
nounced plans to end segregation in schools 
located on military posts. 

G.I. Benefits. — Some 80,000 ex-service- 
men become eligible for educational benefits 
each month under the Korean G. I. Bill. 

Money for Research. — The U. S. Govern- 
ment spends two billion dollars annually for 
research in science, but most of it is for 
applied research. 

Vacation Bible Schools. —In 1947 there 
were 1,225 vacation Bible schools, with 
71,852 pupils in our Synod. By 1952 the 
number had increased to approximately 
2,100 schools and 150,000 pupils. About 
one third of the enrollees were non-member 
children. Of the 5,200 congregations in 
Synod in 1952, 2,100 had vacation Bible 
schools. 

Change at Oregon City Lutheran High 
School. — On February 18 the voting mem- 
bers of Trinity, Oregon City, Oreg., resolved 
to discontinue Grades Ten to Twelve of the 
Lutheran High School the congregation 
maintains. Oregon City Lutheran High 
School, unique in Synod in that it was a 
Christian high school maintained by a single 
congregation, will now function as a junior 


high school, with Grades 7 to 9. 
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BOOKS 


RELIGION 


REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes from the Definitive Weimar Edition. By Bertram Lee Woolf. Volume I, The 
Basis of the Protestant Reformation. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 402 
pages. $6.00. 

This translation is made exclusively from the definitive Weimar Edition which was 
begun in 1883 and is still in the process of being published. To date it contains some eighty 
volumes (large quarto, 600 to 800 pages to a volume). The translator is an English scholar 
who has worked with the publishers of the Weimar edition. 

This volume contains a general introduction and the following selections: I. The Ninety- 
five Theses; II. A Short Exposition of the Decalogue, Apostles’ Creed, and Lord’s Prayer; 
III. An Appeal to the Ruling Class of German Nationality as to the Amelioration of the 
State of Christendom; IV. The Pagan Servitude of the Church: A First Inquiry; V. An 
Open Letter to Pope Leo X (1520); VI. The Freedom of a Christian. The appendix con- 
tains a chronological table of Luther’s writings and of contemporary events. 

The writings contained in this volume came from the pen of Luther between the years 
1517 and 1521. Each selection has an introduction, and copious notes accompany the 
text. Three indexes (Scriptural References and Allusions, Personal Names, Topical) add 
much to the usefulness of the book. The print and paper are excellent. 

Mostly, the translation reads smoothly and seems to reproduce Luther’s ideas and 
train of thought quite well. 

This effort, to translate Luther into the English language, should be commended. 
There has long been a need to make more and more of Luther’s works available to our 
generation. It is less awkward for us to be Lutherans when a competent translator helps 
to bring us under the influence of Luther’s great writings. 

A subtitle of this book reads “The Basis of the Protestant Reformation.” This is a good 
choice because herein are contained those basic writings with which all of us should 
be acquainted. Jc: 


MARTIN LUTHER, His Life and Labors, written by William Dallmann, D.D. St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1951. 261 pages. $3.50. 

This book is not a new life of Luther, written by the now sainted Dr. Dallmann, but 
a revised edition of the work which first appeared in 1917 as part of the quadricentennial 
literature on the Ninety-five Theses. He has added information and, in general, brought the 
subject matter up to date. Wy 

Written in typical Dallmannesque style, which holds the reader’s interest and attention 
throughout, the author treats such subjects as “Young Luther,” “Luther’s Conversion” 
(Luther himself said in a sermon on May 21, 1537: “When I was made a Doctor (in 1512), 
I did not yet know the light.”), “Luther and the Peasant Revolt,” “The First Protestants,” 
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“Luther at Home.” Dr. Dallmann refers to the well-known “tower experience” of Luther, 
at which time he (Luther) felt he had come to the full understanding of the “righteousness 
of God” and “justification by faith,” but no indication is given as to the exact time when 
this took place, except that it occurred in connection with Luther’s Psalms lectures. The 
question that remains unanswered is whether this was in the preparation (1512) or delivery 
(1518—1515) of the first series of lectures on the Psalms or of the second (1518—1519). 

A commendable feature of the book is that when the author describes or criticizes 
individuals or practices in the Roman Catholic Church, he does so with quotations or proofs 
from the writings of the Roman Church itself, rather than from Lutheran or Protestant 
writings, which, in Catholic eyes, might be biased. 

Dr. Dallmann had the happy faculty of inserting interesting sidelights in his writings, 
such incidents, for example, that one would not find in the usual standard works on the 
life of Luther. For instance, he mentions the fact that while Luther was confined at the 
Coburg during the presentation of the Augsburg Confession, he complained a number of 
times about his spectacles. 

Dr. Dallmann intended the book for popular consumption, “for the people in their 
homes,” he says. To be sure, it is not a scholarly or an exhaustive work on Luther in the 
usually accepted sense, but there is sufficient documentation to take it out of the “popular” 
class and to make it valuable for a further, more detailed study of the life of the great 
Reformer. P. A. MUNDINGER 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. Vol. III. By Francis Pieper, D.D. (A translation from the 
German.) St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. xii and 555 pages. 
$3.50. 


Soli Deo Gloria! These words, to God alone the glory, appear at the end of this 
monument of Christian doctrine. These words reflect the spirit in which the author, 
Dr. Francis Pieper, D. D., brought out his three-volume Christliche Dogmatik. That spirit 
prompted Drs. Theodore Engelder, J. T. Mueller, and Walter F. F. Albrecht to spend long 
hours in translating this three-volume masterpiece of Lutheran dogmatics. We are happy 
to see this volume, the final one, appear in print. 

This volume contains sections on the Christian Life, the Means of Grace, the Christian 
Church, the Public Ministry, Eternal Election, and the Last Things. 

To those who are not familiar with Dr. Pieper’s thorough discussions of all the public 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church, let it be said that they have not very extensively studied 
the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. Here is one churchman who met every different 
doctrine, suggested by many theological camps, headon with a lance entitled Scripture says. 
The fact that Dr. Pieper named names and defined heresies which he met in the latter part 
of the 19th century and the early part of the 20th century does not, as some say, make 
this three-volume work an anachronism. Today the heresies are still the same, the 
Scripture is still the same, and only the names of people who are pushing the old heresies 
have changed. This work is timeless. It is good to have it in the English language. 

This makes available to many people who could not before get at it the explanation 
of the Christian Life and the Cross. Dr. Pieper has beautifully discussed the sufferings of 
Christians under such subdivisions as 1. What constitutes “cross”? 2. The inseparable con- 
nection between Christianity and the cross. 8. The right view of the cross. 4. Purpose and 
benefit of the cross. 5. The strength to bear the cross. 6. The cross and the sin of Chris- 
tians. (P. 68 ff.) 

And to anyone who is not clear on it, the section on the purpose of the doctrine of 
election (p. 490) will tap a wonderful source of comfort. He will know how to use the 
doctrine for his own benefit. 

The translators have made this volume more attractive by translating the Greek and 
Latin appearing in the German edition into English. They have also broken up longer 
sections into more paragraphs. 


In the table of contents they have placed subject headings, Means of Grace, Law and 
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Gospel, Holy Baptism, and Lord’s Supper. In the German edition all these items under 
one head (Die Gnadenmittel) make it difficult to find them. 

The Synodical Centennial Committee, the translators, and Concordia Publishing House 
are to be commended for giving us a theological work we need today. j- CG. 


EDUCATION 


A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Arnold R. Meier, Florence Damon Cleary, 
and Alice M. Davis. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1952. 413 pages. $4.50. 

A Curriculum for Citizenship is the first of a three-volume report of the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Education Study. This study, financed by a private foundation, was carried on from 
1945 to 1950 as a joint enterprise of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. 
The four parts of the book treat (1) the background and setting of the study, (2) methods 
used in the promotion of curriculum improvement in the participating schools, (3) the 
programs which evolved as a result of the processes adopted in these schools, and 
(4) observations, recommendations, and implications for the improvement of citizenship 
education. 

Emphasizing the total school approach to the improvement of citizenship, the authors 
define citizenship as “. . . the relations of the individual to his government and, in addition, 
his relations to other members and groups in a democratic society” (p.14). A further 
attempt at definition describes the good citizen as one who “. . . gives allegiance to the 
ideals of democracy . . . and bases his actions upon these [democratic] values; . . . [who] 
recognizes and endeavors to help in the solution of social problems; . . . [who] is aware 
of the importance of meeting basic human needs; . . . [who] recognizes the interdependence 
of all people in family, school, community, national and world relationships; . . . [and who] 
possesses and uses knowledge, skills and abilities to facilitate the process of democratic 
living.” (Pp. 14—16.) 

Throughout the book the authors stress that citizenship education cannot be improved 
without extensive curriculum change, without sympathetic co-operation of all faculty 
members, without continual planning, action, and evaluation. “Citizenship education is not 
something added to a curriculum, something to exhort children to. . . . It is . . . a con- 
tinuing, dynamic function of the whole school.” (P. 398.) 

As noted briefly in the final chapter, the report of the study carries far-reaching 
implications for teachers, administrators, and teacher-training institutions. While the 
underlying philosophy is not Christ-centered, the report nevertheless suggests important 
implications also for Christian educators. These will find in this volume much food for 
thought and much concrete assistance also for the improvement of Christian citizenship 
education. Pal.E. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF JOBS. By Donald E. Kitch. 
GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS. By Mary Beery. 


YOUR SAFETY HANDBOOK. By Ned H. Dearborn and Bill Andrews. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 1952. Single copies 40 cents. 
Subscription (9 issues) $3.50. Quantity prices on request. 

Written on an upper elementary and junior high school level, these booklets, belonging 
to the Junior Life Adjustment Series, discuss the various pupil problems suggested by 
the titles. 

Various kinds of jobs, the skills and responsibilities involved, requirements, and working 
conditions are discussed through experiences of three pupils who decide to explore the 
world of work in Exploring the World of Jobs. 

Good manners and friends sets the tone for this booklet. Good manners at home, 
at school, and in public receive their treatment. Good manners and fun deals with parties 
and week-end visiting. The last chapter of Guide to Good Manners takes up the problems 


of dating. 
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Your Safety Handbook explains in a practical way how children can practice safety 
in their everyday lives — at home, at play, on outings, on bicycles, in traffic. Groups con- 
cerned with safety education will find it a valuable aid in impressing boys and girls with 
the need to “play it safe.” : 


CHILDREN IN PLAY THERAPY. By Clark E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. Pages ix and 218. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this monograph “A Key to Understanding Normal and Disturbed 
Emotions” indicates the author’s broad concept of the revelations in child play, especially 
when play is carried on under the careful observation of a trained observer and when, in 
addition, therapeutic values are sought. 

Play therapy is a fairly new development. The publications which gave it impetus and 
direction, such as those of Allen, Axline, and others, all are of relatively recent vintage. 
Moustakas follows the earlier patterns to some extent, but he also makes clarifying con- 
tributions of his own. 

In the first part of the monograph he reports on attitudes in play therapy, preventive 
play therapy, and the play of normal and disturbed children. He then reports in con- 
siderable detail on the clinical developments of “play therapy with a preschool family.” 
The book concludes with a chapter on play therapy outside the playroom, and a list 
of references. 

To this reviewer the extended report on the preschool family as well as the concluding 
chapter for parents, teachers, and specialists was of special interest. 

What the value of play therapy in the teen-years would be, this reviewer is unable 
to say. Its value in the preschool years as well as during the elementary school period 
appears to be well established. The person inclined to say “What new-fangled nonsense 
have we here again?” had better take a second and a third look. 

It seems that the basic concept underlying play therapy is the same as that of psycho- 
analysis and nondirective therapy, namely abreaction. The individual lives through emo- 
tional episodes, past and present, and gradually arrives at an even balance. Of course, in 
play therapy we have, in addition to verbalization, emotionally loaded overt action. The 
child manipulates toys and materials in a way which he would not dare use with people. 
This justifies Moustakas’ statement that in play the emotionally disturbed child becomes 
more realistic. 

In the preschool family, Moustakas interviewed the parents nondirectively along with 
the child’s play therapy. Children are sometimes dragged from clinic to clinic or expert 
to expert, always with the question, “What is wrong with our child?” They are examined, 
given Binets, Wechslers, Rorschach’s, and TATS. It seems to this reviewer that when 
a stream of life becomes polluted, we might more often look for the sources of pollution 
instead of merely trying to purify the observable focus of infection. When parents seek help, 
they at times project their own malpractices to their child under a lofty but superficial 
“We want to do all in our power to help our child.” If they are told, “It’s about time to 
stop subjecting your child to further tests and to start mending your own ways,” they 
will rather seek a new clinic than mend their ways. For these reasons Moustakas’ non- 
directive therapy for parents in addition to the child’s play therapy finds so enthusiastic 
a reception by this reviewer. 

The Christian teacher and therapist will, of course, run head-on into the problem 
of finding a satisfactory relationship between his basic beliefs and play therapy. Can the 
two be set side by side without detriment to either? Can the Christian worker’s functional 
beliefs even enhance the value of play therapy? This is at present a basic problem, not 
only in play therapy but also in psychoanalysis and nondirective counseling, to which the 
church and church-related institutions will have to find a satisfactory answer. 

The potential benefits of play therapy under expert guidance, as portrayed by Moustakas, 
are too valuable to be summarily swept aside. A. F.S. 
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THINGS A BOY CAN MAKE. A Funtime Book. By Vernon Howard. 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE. A Funtime Book. By Carolyn Howard. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 32 pages. 50 cents each. 


These two paper-cover pamphlets are truly what their titles indicate. Each contains 
clear and simple directions, accompanied by illustrations, for boys and girls to make things 
that are attractive, useful, decorative — all interesting and fun. Most of the materials 
needed can be found in the home, such as paper, boxes, cans, string, cardboard, and cork. 
Only the simplest tools are needed. 

Each pamphlet features twenty-nine items to be made by boys and girls. The books 
will appeal to youngsters from about eight years upward. Some fathers and mothers will 
be interested when they see these publications, and Billy and Mary may find themselves 
in competition with Daddy or Mother making things suggested in the funbook. While 
these booklets are designed for home use, they also lend themselves for handcraft work 
in school. They must be seen to be appreciated. T-K. 


261 HANDCRAFTS AND FUN FOR LITTLE ONES. Simple Handcrafts for the Pre- 
school and Primary Ages. Prepared by Eleanor Doan. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1953. 98 pages. $1.50. 


Parents and teachers who look for ideas to occupy their little ones in handcraft activities 
will find this book packed with suggestions. The suggestions cover things useful, decorative, 
amusing — 261 activities, all educational and interesting to the youngsters. Directions are 
clear, and each of them is supplemented with one or more illustrations. 

The materials needed are easily obtainable, and the equipment necessary is simple. The 
book is designed for use by teachers and parents. It will prove valuable to teachers in 
kindergarten and primary grades of the school, in the nursery, and Beginner departments of 
the Sunday school and in the Primary department of vacation Bible schools. It will provide 
worth-while activities for the little ones in the home, which is often a problem for mothers. 

This publication deserves a wide circulation. The ingenuity and versatility of the author 
is to be complimented. HLS 


TEXTBOOKS 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS. By Rollin Bennet Posey and Albert George Huegli. 
Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. 469 and xlii pages. $3.80, list price. 


This new high school text is unique inasmuch as it is available in six different editions 
to provide detailed information about local governments in the various sections of the 
United States. But the book has a number of other striking features. 

The organization, rarely found in high school texts, follows the educationally sound 
principle of proceeding from the near to the more remote— from local to State and 
national Government and finally to a consideration of the place of the United States in the 
world community. Each chapter suggests to the student challenging activities under the 
captions, “Things for You to Do,” “Words and Terms to Remember,” and “What Do You 
Think?” The book is profusely illustrated and supplied with up-to-date and meaningful 
tables and graphs. 

The title of the book is well chosen, and the clear and vivid style in which its content 
is presented makes our Government in its various aspects meaningful to American youth. 
A general lack of understanding government in our democracy is not an unfounded observa- 
tion frequently made. The authors have made a worthy contribution toward improving this 
unfortunate situation. One need but read a single chapter to find that they realized the 
objective expressed in their own words: “This book digs into your government to help you 
to learn how it runs and to help you to learn how to run it.” 

Both authors are eminently qualified, both by training and experience, for the splendid 
contribution which they have made to the literature of secondary school texts. Dr. Posey 
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is professor of Political Science and chairman of this department at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Huegli is professor of Political Science and chairman of the Department 
of Social Science at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. T.K. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. Number Book I. By John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1952. 

Number Book One is an attractive work-type book for use in the first grade. It provides 
many firsthand experiences for the children just beginning formal number work and 
employs a variety of sensory experiences — seeing, touching, hearing, and talking, all of 
which are essential in an effective teaching program. 

The book is arranged in a logical way and provides a continuity of activities that help 
to present the basic number concepts. It provides the teacher with helpful ideas in utilizing 
everyday experiences and actual number needs in the lives of the children, to further 
growth in meaningful number work. 

The Teachers Guide, systematically planned and arranged, is filled with very timely 
suggestions that will help the teachers in this important aspect of work in the first grade 
and will aid them in making arithmetic function in the lives of the children. M.M. 


ROUND THE YEAR. Language for Daily Use. Grade Two.. World Book Company. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1952. By Mildred Dawson and Bonnie Scales. Illustr. 
by Sally De Frehn Ogg and Catherine Scholz. 


Round the Year is a delightfully written language book for children who have already 
gained some knowledge of the skills in reading and writing. It is built around the everyday 
experiences of small children, and it is beautifully illustrated with pictures that appeal to 
the small child. 

The authors present various types of written activities, such as experience or group 
stories, poems, letters, news items, and proper word usage, in attractive form and suggest 
that these pattern examples be used as guides on which to build more creative activities. 
The book is written in the language of the child and is graded very carefully as to content 
and the natural progression of the basic skills. Manuscript writing is used in the illustrations 
which are to serve as models or forms for the children to follow. 

The book should serve as an excellent guide to the teaching of language skills, provided 
the teacher feels free to deviate at any point and to encourage the children to use the skills 
suggested in the book for their own creative writing, which quite often grows out of their 
own experiences through the day. To follow the book too closely may inhibit free creative 
expression. It is a good basic text. M. M. 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART BEGINNING DICTIONARY (Grades 4—5). $2.68. 
THORNDIKE-BARNHART JUNIOR DICTIONARY (Grades 5—8). $2.80. 784 pages. 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY (Grades 9—12). $4.00. 
xii and 1096 pages. By E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart, editor of the 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1952. 

These school dictionaries have been brought up to date under the capable editorship 
of Clarence L. Barnhart. He has continued the principles of dictionary work originated by 

E. L. Thorndike. He has been ably assisted by some of the top men in the English language 

field today. On the general advisory committee we find such names as Fries, Hayakawa, 

Lorge, Marckwardt, Perrin, Pooley, to mention only a few. 

In bringing out these books the publishers have followed Mrs. Arbuthnot’s guide to 
choosing books for children. They have striven for accuracy (each definition was checked 
by the Editorial Advisory Committee for precision and understandability by children); 
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for clarity (definitions are keyed to experiences common to all children); adequate treatment 
(simply worded definitions, sometimes supplemented and amplified with illustrative sen- 
tences and with pictures); and convenient presentation (in boldface type each entry is 
placed in a single alphabetical list). 
The Beginning Dictionary contains 70 dictionary lessons. 
These volumes are bound in sturdy red cloth that should stand a great deal of usage. 
EG: 


NEWS OF THE NATION. A Newspaper History of the United States. By Sylvan Hoffman 
and C. Hartley Grattan. New York: Prentice-Halls, 1953. $3.20. 

This is a unique presentation of the history of our country in the form of newspaper 
accounts. It consists of forty-five four-page issues of tabloid size. The first issue is dated 
April 14, 1493, and the last January 20, 1953. 

The publication presents the main political, social, and economic events in American 
history in the style of the modern newspaper. Thus the first issue flashes the headline 
“COLUMBUS’ DISCOVERY ROCKS THE CONTINENT.” Other features of the modern 
newspaper are included, such as editorials, reports by correspondents, columnist contribu- 
tions, illustrations, and even cartoons. 

This streamlined approach to American history should appeal to the imagination of 
young and old. It will stimulate interest in the study of history in school. Since its first 
publication in 1948, this material has met with increasing approval of teachers, which 
encouraged the present third revision. 

The publication is not designed to be a history textbook, but a supplement to a textbook. 
It may well be used in the upper elementary school grades and in high school. With a few 
sets in the school library, teachers may display issues on the reading table at appropriate 
times. They will be read and appreciated as excellent source material for individual pupil 
reports to the history class. 

Each set is supplied with a table of contents and an eight-page index. Ae < 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By Eleanor and Evelyn Kressmann 
STORIES 


BLACK BEAUTY. By Anna Sewell. Adapted by Edward G. Punkay. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 1951. 340 pages. $1.84. 

The ever-popular story of Black Beauty has been made even more enjoyable. The 
British dialect has been Americanized, and many of the difficult terms have been modernized. 
But the familiar plot of the favorite horse remains unchanged. 

The binding and printing are excellent. Appealing pencil sketches are plentiful. Com- 
prehension questions at the back of the book can be used as a check for each chapter. 


THE FLYING TRUNK. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Lyda Jensen. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1951. 317 pages. $2.00. 

The Flying Trunk opens to a world of make-believe for all its little readers. “The 
Ugly Duckling,” “The Little Match Gir. ,” and other well-loved stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen have now been written for children to read “all by themselves.” Lyda Jensen has 
done an excellent job of changing over the vocabulary and sentence construction without 
destroying the original flavor of the stories. They are still just as Andersen himself would 
have told them. 

This collection of classic stories would be a valuable addition to any third- or fourth- 
grade library shelf. The children will find wholesome reading enjoyment in each story. 
The black-and-white pencil sketches are not too well drawn but do serve as a reading 
relief for the children. 
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HIDDEN SILVER. By Georgene Faulkner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1952. 
156 pages. $1.48. 

Eleven-year-old Sally takes her young readers into the exciting days of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The historical events themselves are interesting, but the story becomes even 
more stirring when Sally hides the family silver so the British can’t find it and then can’t 
find it herself for a long, long time. 

Middle-grade children will enjoy sharing the early Colonial days of our country with 
someone their own age. With Sally they will experience such events as the Boston Tea 
Party, the coming of the Redcoats, the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

The story is fast moving and filled with suspense. It will give reading pleasure as well 
as increase the child’s appreciation of the early history of our country. The black-and-white 
illustrations are good in that they help to give a clearer picture of life in the early days 
of our country. 


RAMONA. By Helen Hunt Jackson. Adapted by Olive Eckerson. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1952. 369 pages. $1.96. 

The classic Spanish story of Ramona has now been adapted for classroom enjoyment. 
Many of the descriptive passages have been shortened, but the setting of the story demands 
that a great deal remain. Even the necessary description tends to make it slow moving for 
the average child. The illustrations consist of scenes which appear to be from a movie, 
although it is not definitely stated. 

It would be a suitable story for oral reading to a class. This particular edition would 
be excellent as a supplementary reader in the upper grades since the questions at the 
back of the book check for reading comprehension. 


ROBIN HOOD. Adapted by Maurice Lapman. Edited by Glenn Holder. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 1952. 294 pages. $1.34. 

The adventurous Robin Hood becomes even more enjoyable for children when it is put 
at their reading level. Maurice Lapman has modernized much of the language and 
shortened many of the incidents. The difficult words and phrases have a footnoted 
explanation. The illustrations are from the recent Robin Hood movie. 

Comprehension questions are placed at the end of the book. The reading material is 
suitable for fifth and sixth grade. 


THE SIX ROBBENS, By Marion B, Obermeyer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1950. 
223 pages. $1.92. 

The Robben family had no place to live. Houses were hard to find, and they cost 
money! Life seemed hopeless to Nate, the oldest member of the Robben family and the hero 
of our story, until one day, the old deserted schoolhouse gave father an idea. The adven- 
tures the Robbens have before their housing problem is solved affords exciting reading 
from start to finish. Interest is heightened by the mystery of George Kent, the original 
owner of the land purchased by the Robbens. 

Nate is a very real boy whose activities, problems, and points of view would fit into 
the experience background of most nine- to eleven-year-olds. Vocabulary is simple to allow 
for enjoyable reading. Its black-and-white drawings give the book a fresh modern look 
which adds to the general reading appeal. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IRRELIGIOUS?” By Hollis L. Caswell. Teachers College 
Record, April, 1958, pp. 857—865. 

The author’s answer to the question posed in the title is an emphatic “No.” Furthermore, 

he is of the persuasion that an effective public school system can be maintained if the 

following conditions prevail: “First, that the large majority of people representing all classes 
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and groups choose to send their children to public schools; second, that minorities who so 
desire may freely send their children to private schools; third, that public funds are used 
only to support public schools; fourth, that instruction bearing on religious beliefs is not 
injected into the public school curriculum; and fifth, that the public schools give appropriate 
emphasis to the common moral values in our culture, creating a friendly attitude on the 
part of pupils toward the role of religion in the life of the individual and of our nation.” 


“TEACHER JUDGMENT OF PUPIL INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT IS NOT 
ENOUGH.” By A. M. Alexander. The Elementary School Journal, March, 1953, 
pp. 396—401. 


The study here presented indicates that teachers are wrong 40 per cent of the time 
when judging subjectively intelligence or capacity to learn and 60 per cent of the time 
when judging the relationship of achievement to such capacity. To remedy the situation 
a plea is made for proficiency in the selection, administration, interpretation, and use of 
objective tests of mental ability and achievement. 


“TEACH WITH COLOR.” By Dr. William C. Krathwohl. The Progessive Teacher, 
September, 1952, pp. 7, 8. 

The greater use of color, particularly colored chalk, is encouraged in this article. It 
contributes to clarity, emphasis, analysis, economy of effort, and interest. Pastel shades 
show up best. 

Illustrations: 

Clarity. — A sketch of the circulatory system would show arteries in red and veins 

in blue. 

Emphasis. — Key dates in history are shown in color. 

Analysis. — Teacher writes a verse on a blackboard with alliterative sounds underlined 

in color. 

Interest. — A black-and-white world is unreal. Make the tomatoes red and the bananas 

yellow. 


“SUGGESTED EMPHASES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM.” 
By Ruth E. Ellsworth. Social Education, February, 1953, pp. 57—61. 


What are the major emphases of social-studies teaching? The author suggests the 
following: 

1. Use of the elementary school as a community in which children learn community 
living. 

2. Learning experiences designed to reduce tensions and conflicts between differ- 
ent groups. 
. Encouragement of democratic values. 
. A greatly expanded program of teaching problem solving. 
. Emphasis on democratic traditions. 
. Learning experiences which help children develop and retain social interests. 
. Social uses of a variety of means of communication. 
. Adjust to change, expect it, plan for it, and bring it about. 


Com Ol CO 


“AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CATHOLIC FOCUS.” By R. J. Bishop, S. J. 
Catholic School Journal, April, 1953, pp. 112, 113. 

After briefly reviewing the history of religion in American education, the author states: 
“Though public school education is incomplete in the one thing that counts most in life, 
the fostering of man’s relationship with God, yet it is the duty of Catholics to lend 
a helping hand to those who must face this prime issue. Not through adverse criticism 
and negative action shall America’s problem of the public schools be answered but by 
constructive criticism in a co-operative and friendly manner. 
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“Somewhere between the total exclusion of Christianity and a code of morality based 
on etiquette there ought to be a golden-mean answer. It is not possible for Catholics to 
project their entire philosophy of education into the public schools, which must meet the 
demands of the majority groups who are not Catholic. Efforts always should be made to 
encourage the Catholic way of life and education as the best answer to schools, yet the 
truth must be accepted that the Catholic philosophy is not universally understood nor 
accepted. Catholics should learn what the task of a democratic school system is and then, 
by the light of unprejudiced reasons, try to offer a satisfactory constructive program for 
that task.” H. G. 


Summoned to Rest 


Pau G, ExBert, Indianapolis, Ind., on December 9, 1952, at the age of 75. He taught 
at Lafayette, Ind. (1903—1913); Shawano, Wis. (1913—1916); Wausau, Wis. (1916 to 
1919); Indianapolis, Ind. (1919—1944). 

Water H. Becker, Fort Dodge, Iowa, on December 28, 1952, at the age of 64. 
He taught at Fort Dodge, Iowa, from 1907 to 1909, when he entered Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill. He served as pastor after his graduation in 1912. 


Henry W. LEnsNER, Cabot, Pa., on December 29, 1952, at the age of 87. He served 
as teacher at Cabot, Pa., from 1888 to 1895; Marwood, Pa. (teacher and superintendent at 
Concordia Orphan Home), from 1895 to 1915; Indiana Harbor, Ind., from 1917 to 1928, 


when he retired. 

Martin C. Birrner, Kankakee, Ill., on January 21, 1953, at the age of 87. He served 
as teacher and organist at Bethlehem Church, Evanston, Ill., from 1886 to 1905, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Kankakee, Ill., from 1905 to 1989, when he retired. 


RemHotp W. DosserFunt, Janesville, Wis., on March 7, 1953, at the age of 73. 
He served as teacher at Bonduel, Wis. (1899—1917); Homestead, Iowa (1917—1923); 
Bonduel, Wis. (1923—1928 ); Milwaukee Lutheran High School (1928—1949). He taught 
commercial subjects and German in the high school. He retired in 1949. 


BERNARD J. NUECHTERLEIN, St. Joseph, Mich., on March 8, 1953, at the age of 63. 
He served as teacher at Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and St. Joseph, Mich., for a period 
of 43 years. 

Martin H. Lueurs, Sheboygan, Wis., on April 7, 1953, at the age of 60. He served 
as teacher and organist at Trinity Lutheran Church, Sheboygan, during his entire career 
(41 years). 


Joun H. C. Frrrz, St. Louis, Mo., on April 12, 1953, at the age of 78. He had served 
the Church in various capacities for nearly 56 years. After his graduation from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, he held pastorates at Bismarck, Mo.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; and St. Louis, Mo. 
(Bethlehem Church), Since 1920 he was associated with Concordia Seminary as dean 
and later as professor of Homiletics. His Pastoral Theology is among his chief literary 
products. He was a member of the editorial staff of Der Lutheraner. 
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